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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE announcement of the forthcoming marriage of the 
Princess Helena to Prince Frederick Christian of 
Augustenburg will be received with proper interest and 
satisfaction by a loyal and domestic people. We are all 
ready to rejoice heartily and unaffectedly at anything which 
promises to add to the happiness of the Royal Family ; and 
although we know nothing whatever of the destined bride- 


groom, we have no doubt that her Majesty has satisfied | 


herself that he is likely to make her daughter a good and 
affectionate husband. Further than that we do not care to 
inquire ; for the union is one to which no political signi- 
ficance can attach, and which has indeed no bearing on 
anything beyond the Queen’s family circle. As the Prince 
is a younger brother of the pretender to the throne of 
Slesvig-Holstein, it is possible that the marriage may be 
interpreted in some quarters as an indication of Queen 
Victoria’s sympathy with his claims; but although it is 
not unlikely that such sympathy exists, we do not suppose 
that it has had any effect in determining the selection 
of a husband for the young Princess. We are willing 
to believe that he has been chosen for his own sake ; 
and we trust that he may justify the choice. At the same 
time we cannot help remarking that, if Royal personages are 
at all like ordinary people, the addition of a representative 
of the Augustenburg interest to a family circle which 
already includes a daughter of the King of Denmark and a 
son of the King of Prussia, does not promise well for peace, 
concord, and mutual affection. It is a rather significant 
- fact that during the present visit of the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Prussia to her Majesty, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales have almost entirely absented themselves from 
Windsor Castle; and we can scarcely suppose that the 
constant presence of a member of the Augustenburg family 
at the English Court will increase its attractions for the 
“ Daughter of Denmark.” However, so long as the German 
etiquette, which forbids the sons and daughters of the 
sovereign to marry subjects, is enforced, there must be a 
good deal of difficulty in finding suitable partners for them 
amongst the petty Protestant princes of the Fatherland ; 
and on that ground, if on no other, we are disposed to 
abstain from any critical examination of Prince Frederick 
Christian’s merits or eligibility. We are the less inclined 
to mingle anything of the kind with our congratulations, 
because it is announced that the impending marriage will 
be immediately preceded by her Majesty’s return to public 
life. ‘That is an event to which—too long delayed as it 
has already been—her subjects are looking eagerly forward. 
They will welcome it with unaffected: joy ; and will easily 
regard with favour and hope anything which has, however 
remotely, contributed to bring it about. 


| 


The French Government show no disposition to relax the 
stringency of their repressivé measures against the Press. 
The avertissement with which the Courier du Dimanche has 


| been visited on account of an article by M. Prevost Paradol, 








tends, indeed, to narrow still further the limits within 
which journalistic discussion is permitted to disport itself. 
This eminent and pungent writer did not attack or critcize 
any act of the Imperial Government. He confined himself 
to an inquiry whether it is possible to comment usefully on 
such acts while there is in force a law which renders it 
criminal to excite hatred and contempt of the Government ; 
and although he came toa conclusion which may well be 
unpalatable to those who wish to gag the newspapers 
without having the odium of doing so, he said nothing which 
could be construed into a reflection, either direct or indirect, 
upon the Emperor or his Ministers. Indeed, M. Rouher 
does not venture to affirm that he did. The article was 
condemned simply aud purely because it showed thatan 
existing law is a bad and tyrannical one. But if all articles 
which do this are to subject the newspapers in which they 
appear to condemnation, it clearly becomes unsafe to point 
out any defects in any part of the legislative or adminis- 
trative system of the country. The worse they are, and the 
more they merit censure, the more. must the exposure of 
their mischievous consequences tend to excite hatred and 
contempt of the Government which permits them to 
continue. The greater an evil, the safer it is from criticism 
under sucha system. To anticipate the Government in the 
advocacy of reforms, obviously implies a censure upon their 
backwardness in discovering and remedying real or supposed 
evils, and thus falls within the principle of the admonition 
addressed to the Courter. After this it is hard to see what 
is left to French journalists who wish to keep out of trouble, 
but total silence on all public questions of importance. 
Temperance and moderation of language will not protect 
them, for it is not even pretended that M. Paradol sinned in 
this respect. If they venture tosay or hint that all is not 
for the best in that best of all possible worlds, the French 
Empire, they do it at a serious risk to themselves or the 
proprietors of their papers. Under these circumstances, 
they are likely to be more cautious than ever in giving ex- 
pression to public opinion. But public opinion will never- 
theless exist; and we must confess that we cannot 
understand how a monarch so sagacious as Napoleon III. 
undoubtedly is, should deem it advantageous to remain 
in ignorance of the real thoughts and feelings of his 
subjects. 

We were assured in the early part of the week that the 
Spanish Government were disposed to refer their differences 
with Chili to the arbitration of France and England. But 
this statement bas not been confirmed by the intelligence 
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lately received, and it is certainly not countenanced by the 
official acts and words of the Cabinet of Madrid. They 
have ordered their cruisers to treat as pirates all privateers 
which do not hold commissions direct from Chili, or the 
majority of whose crews are not Chilians. If this means 
avything at all, it isa high-handed attempt to make a new 
rule of international law for the benefit of the stronger 
Power; for, unless it is a simply superfluous direction, it 
must be intended to prevent vessels of the same character 
as the Alabama and Shenandoah receiving recognition as 
vessels of war, although their commanders may hold the 
commission of the Republic. Should that prove to be the 
correct interpretation, it is difficult to imagine a more 
arrogant or more unjustifiable act. Undoubtedly the 
circular despatch which the Spanish Government has just 
issued does not indicate a conciliatory or moderate spirit. 
It justifies and endorses the conduct of Admiral Pareja in 
every respect, and holds out no prospect of any abatement 
in the insolent and extravagant demands which he made 
upon Chili. But notwithstanding all this bluster we are 
inclined to think that Spain will in the end lower her tone 
and limit her demands. The mercantile interests, both in 
England and in France, have brought so strong a pressure 
to bear upon their respective Governments, that these can 
hardly refrain from taking energetic steps to restore peace. 
And although it is very possible that the remonstrances of 
England might be slighted, those of France are not likely 
to be neglected. Our neighbours have not embarrassed 
themselves by the proclamation of a policy, which encourages 
every other nation to test to the utmost their willingness 
to support words by deeds. And, therefore, however little 
weight may be attached to the admonitions of Lord 
Clarendon, the words of M. Drouyn de Lhuys will not fall 
on inattentive ears. If, as there is reason to believe, the 
two Western Powers are united on this question, they will 
eventually find no difficulty in bringing about an accommo- 
dation by diplomatic means. 


The difficulties of the Emperor of Austria are not con- 

fined to those springing from his Hungarian subjects. The 
efforts which he is making to conciliate the Magyars are 
causing grave discontent amongst theGermans. Asour readers 
will recollect, when his Majesty decided to convene the 
Hungarian Diet, he annulled the Patent of September, 1860, 
by which a Constitution was conferred upon the whole 
empire. He did this on the ground that it would be 
impossible to introduce the necessary modifications into that 
Constitution with the co-operation of the Reichsrath ; and 
that it would greatly embarrass the negotiations with 
Hungary if they were carried on in the presence of an 
Austrian representative assembly animated by feelings of 
the strongest jealousy towards their fellow subjects on the 
other side of the Teiss. But, although there is great prac- 
tical weight in this view, we cannot feel much surprise that 
it has not been accepted by the Austrians. They have not 
had much reason to trust their sovereigns, and they not un- 
naturally suspect that there is an intention to get rid of the 
constitutional system under which they have been working 
for the last five years for the purpose of returning to one 
of pure absolutism. Accordingly, the provincial Diets of 
Upper and Lower Austria, Styria, Carinthia, the Vorarlburg, 
and Salzburg have each and all agreed to a resolution that 
the Patent of 1860 is a fundamental law of the empire, and 
that its suspension is “calculated to shake the confidence of 
the Austrian people in its rulers.” In the Diet of Lower 
Austria this resolution was supported by two ex-Ministers 
and by the Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna; nor is there 
any reason to doubt that it fairly embodies the general 
feeling of the Emperor’s German subjects. It is difficult to 
say whether anything will come of a movement which has 
certainly not been made without concert on the part of the 
different Diets. But it must at the least be troublesome 
and distracting to a Government which desires to concentrate 
its attention on the discussions about to commence at Pesth. 
By rendering it more than ever desirable to bring those 
discussions to a speedy and satisfactory close, it must give 
the Hungarians an advantage of which they are not likely 
to lose sight. 


Considerable sensation has been excited at Paris by the 
news that President Johnson has appointed a new minister 
to the “ Republic of Mexico.” The appointment, moreover, 
is nota sham but a reality ; for the ambassador selected is 
a distinguished soldier, and he is to be accompanied on his 
mission to the court or camp of Juarez by the President’s 





own secretary. Such a step indicates clearly enough that 
the United States Government are in no wise reconciled to 
the establishment in Mexico of an empire under French 
protection, and that the day of its recognition is still distant. 
It also shows that the warm and active sympathies of the 
President are given to the fugitive wanderer who still 
professes to represent his country ; and it is calculated, as, 
we dare say, it is intended, to encourage his followers and 
stimulate them to a protracted and obstinate resistance. 
It must be in every way disagreeable to the French 
Government, because it increases the difficulty of withdraw- 
ing their army from Mexico, while rendering its stay in 
that country more inconvenient and perilous than ever. 
At the same time, we do not suppose that it foreshadows 
any immediate act of intervention on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Although the people and the 
leading generals of that country may be disposed for war, 
Mr. Johnson is believed to be firmly intent on maintaining 
peace until the reconstruction of the Union is complete and 
order restored to the finances and the currency. He is 
quite aware that the expulsion of the French would be no 
easy matter; and he is too long-headed and cautious a 
statesman to engage in such a task until his hands are free 
from more urgent work. By despatching an envoy to 
Juarez he maintains intact the position which the United 
States have hitherto held in reference to what they consider 
a Franco-Austrian empire in Mexico ; while, by offering this 
sop to the excited feelings of his fellow-citizens, he keeps 
their restlestness within bounds, and preserves the power of 
directing the policy of the country and regulating its 
actions. In all probability, considerations arising out of 
domestic politics have had a good deal to do with this 
appointment. - Congress is on the point of meeting. Many 
questions will be asked, and much will be said, about Mexico, 
General Logan’s mission may be useful as an answer to 
troublesome inquirers or vehement opponents ; and that is 
an advantage which the President is not unlikely to think 
cheaply purchased at the expense of a little coldness on the 
part of France. 








THE INSURRECTION IN JAMAICA. 


Tue recent news from Jamaica is calculated to produce a 
very painful impression on the public mind. Whether there 
was, as we believe, a rebellion, or, as others assert, only a 
local riot, it is clear that the negroes have been treated with a 
merciless and undiscriminating severity that is wholly un- 
justifiable. In writing upon this subject last week, we 
that we were not disposed to criticize narrowly what was 
in hot blood and under the excitement produced by a sense of 
immediate and terrible danger. We say so still; but we 
cannot extend the same indulgence to acts committed after all 
danger was at an end, when terror and panic should have 
passed away, and when there had been time for passion to 
cool down. Whatever may have been the designs of the 
negroes—however atrocious may have been the conduct of some 
amongst them—there was nothing further to be apprehended 
from them as soon as effectual measures had been taken to 
prevent their crossing the Blue Mountains. When that object 
had been accomplished and the rebels or rioters had been c@p- 
fined to the district beyond this range, it was the duty of the 
Governor and of his subordinates to put an end to 
thing like indiscriminate slaughter. It might be, and pro 
it was, expedient to maintain martial law in that part of 
county of Surrey. But it could not be necessary that 
nearly a month after the safety of the whites had been assu 
parties of troops of volunteers and of Maroons should 
allowed and encouraged to march about the country, floggi 
or shooting down every negro whom they met, and burning ¢ 
plundering every house the loyalty of whose late or presi 
inmates they happened to suspect. Even the im 
accounts we have received render it but too plain that thi 
what took place. So far as we can gather, the Governor made 
no effort to check the cruel zeal of his officers’ and their 
followers, but allowed them to wreak their fury upon the black 
population in any manner they chose. Such conduct cannot 
be justified, and we should be ashamed to offer any defence for it. 

If the negroes had made any stand—if they had even 
resisted capture by the bodies sent in their pursuit—we should 
have said that allowance ought to be made for anything thab 
was done in routing them or bringing them to justice. "We 
should have raised no objection to those who were apprehen 
being tried and punished in a summary manner by 
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martial, if this had been done with substantial justice and with 
real though rough discrimination. The negroes seem, how- 
ever, to have made few, if any, efforts at self-defence, and all 
aggressive movements on their part certainly terminated within 
a few days after the outrage at Morant Bay. And yet nearly 
three weeks later we hear that the black troops “ Shot about 
160 people on their march from Port Antonio to Manchioneal ; 
hanged 7 in Manchioneal ; and shot 3 on their way here.” A 
few days before that, Lieut.-Colonel Adcock, at the head of a 
flying column, had reached two villages, the inhabitants of 
which fled at his approach, and took refuge in a forest. There 
was no proof that they had taken any part in the dis- 
turbances; it is most improbable that they had, for they were 
found quietly at home when the troops came up. Their running 
away was the most natural thing in the world, after the manner 
in which people of their race had been hunted for the previous 
three weeks. Still, the gallant officer regrets that he could not 
“ get a shot at them,” as if they were a herd of deer or other 
game! The same officer, on arriving one evening at a place 
called Golden Grove, found there sixty-seven prisoners, who 
had been sent in by the Maroons. He had nothing better 
than the testimony of these savages to act upon, yet he 
immediately proceeded to “ dispose” of as many as he could 
until darkness and fatigue put a stop to his operations. We 
might easily fill an article with similar quotations from the 
letters or reports which have already appeared in the daily 
newspapers ; but it is needless to quote largely from documents 
which every one must have read. They all unfortunately 
breathe the same spirit—a spirit of blind, passionate ven- 
geance. Their writers assume, as a matter of course, the 
guilt of every black man who is met or is caught running 
away, and recount, with disgusting levity and shocking 
exultation, the shooting, hanging, or “ catting”’ of batch after 
batch of men, women, and children. As for the courts-martial, 
the rapidity with which they got through their work, and the 
wholesale way in which they passed sentences of hanging or 
flogging, quite preclude the notion of their having even made 
an attempt to administer anything which can be dignified with 
the name of justice. 

The white population of the island were evidently seized with 
a wild and unreasoning panic after the outbreak at Morant 
Bay. Like all people in a panic, they exaggerated the danger; 
and they certainly gave way to the promptings of revenge 
and of hatred towards another race in a most deplorable 
manner. But however much this may be regretted, it is 
scarcely to be wondered at. What surprises us is that 
Governor Eyre should have taken no steps to moderate the 
general frenzy, and to prevent the sacrifice of innocent lives. 
Instead of doing this he seems, if we may judge from his 
violent and indiscreet speech to the Legislative Assembly, to 
have completely yielded himself up to the excitement of the 
hour and of the people by whom he was surrounded, and to 
have allowed his subordinates to do just what they pleased. 
That was not the conduct of Lord Canning during the Indian 
mutiny; and it is not the conduct which we expect from any 
one to whom we intrust the honour of the British name. We 
do not suppose that Mr. Eyre is naturally a blood-thirsty man, 
or that he has himself any particular antipathy to the negroes; 
but he has evidently neither the calmness of mind nor the 
strength of character necessary to struggle against the way of 
thinking and feeling which characterizes the superior race in 
Jamaica. We do not wish to pronounce any premature 
judgment upon the steps which he took or sanctioned im the 
first instance; but looking to what has since occurred, we have 
no hesitation in saying that he is not a man under whose rule 
Jamaica ought to remain. Admitting that we owe a good 
deal to the energy and promptitude with which he encountered 
and frustrated the first movements of rebellion, we cannot help 
feeling that the work now to be done is one of pacification, and 
that he is not the man for that. Her Majesty’s Government 
ought at once to send out to the island some one whose 
eminence would command respect, whose character would 
inspire confidence in his impartiality on the part of both blacks 
and whites, and whose freedom from all connection with the 
recent transactions would enable him to form a dispassionate 
opinion both as to what has been and as to what ought to be 
done. We advocate this measure without reference to the 
soundness or unsoundness of Mr. Eyre’s opinion that the 
late disturbances were but the premature outbreak of a deep- 
laid and far-reaching conspiracy ; or that “there is scarcely.a 
district or parish in the island where disloyalty, sedition, and 
murderous intentions are not widely disseminated, and in 
many instances openly expressed.” For our own part we are 
not disposed to think that such a statement, which obviously 
commands the assent of all the whites in the island, would 


have been distinctly made by the Governor, both in his 
despatch to the home Government and in his speech to the 
Jamaica Legislature, unless there had been some foundation 
for it. But at the same time we wish that his Excellency 
would be good enough to send us the proofs on which he relies. 
Both he and the Jamaica newspapers are provokingly reticent 
on this point. They assert the existence of a plot, they tell 
as of a terrible oath which was imposed on the conspirators, 
they even assure us that some of the prisoners admitted their 
guilt and the justice of their sentence. The evidence on which 
all these statements rest is, however, withheld, and we are left 
either to the exercise of faith, or to rely on such an opinion as 
we may be able to form from the narrative contained in the 
Governor’s despatch. We trust that when we get the proceedings 
of the courts-martial we shall find that they have acted upon 
grounds somewhat stronger than those which are furnished by 
the paper which the Jamaica journals absurdly call “ evidence 
against Gordon.” Any document less open to the interpretation 
placed upon it we never read. Some of its passages may 
be held violent and intemperate; but it does not contain a 
single word which can be twisted into an exhortation to sedi- 


to his coloured fellow-parishioners to attend a vestry meeting 
on the 29th of July; and this date shows that it could have 
no connection with the transaction of the 7th of October. The 
publication of a placard of this kind as a link in the chain of 
proofs on which Gordon was hanged, certainly tends materially 
to increase the regret which we expressed last week in reference 
to his removal from Kingston to Morant Bay, and his trans- 
ference froin the jurisdiction of a civil tribunal to that of a 
court presided over by a sub-lieutenant of marines. 

The Executive of Jamaica have given notice of their inten- 
tion to introduce into the Legislative Assembly a number of 
bills. We shall not, however, discuss them. We trust that her 
Majesty’s Government will deal by their own authority with 
the subject of the most important of these embryo measures. 
It is very desirable that the constitution of the island should 
be amended and improved, but we do not think that its amend- 
ment and improvement should be left to those who have long 
misgoverned Jamaica, and who are now labouring under 
feelings which preclude their giving a dispassionate considera- 
tion to the problem with which they have to deal. Let it be 
granted that the negroes are lazy, vicious, and turbulent—that 
they are addicted to old African superstitions, and anxious to 
create a new Hayti—still it is clearly not the best way of 
reclaiming and reforming them, to place them under the 
arbitrary rule of the very class whom they most hate, and from 
whom they are now more than ever alienated by the events of 
the last few weeks. Representative government is out of place 
in an island where two bitterly hostile races contend for 
mastery: it can only end in the supremacy of one, and in the 
subjection of the other. Now that is exactly what we wish 
to avoid. Order restored, we wish justice to be done, The 
friends of the negro say that he has serious grievances. 
Governor Eyre and the planters emphatically deny this. It is 
the duty of her Majesty’s Ministers to lose no time in ascer- 
taining on which side the truth lies, and in redressing any 
wrongs that may be found to exist. But that will not be 
sufficient. It is absolutely necessary that her Majesty should 
for a time resume the government of the island, and administer 
its affairs without the interference or control of any Legislative 
Assembly. The Crown is the only authority in which both 
races can be brought to confide, or which is likely to be suc- 
cessful in obliterating the differences between them. That, 
however, is a matter which may be left for more detailed con- 
sideration hereafter. The one point on which we, in common 
with almost every one else, feel immediately anxious is, that 
Earl Russell and his colleagues should lose no time in insti- 
tuting a searching inquiry into the true character of the recent 
events, and in restoring the suspended reign of law and order in 
the island of Jamaica. 








MINISTERIAL INDICATIONS. 


No oracle could be more guarded as to its utterances than 
the Ministry has been in reference to its policy. It has 
invoked public forbearance, and it is determined ‘not to be 
moved to depart from that vantage ground. It claims credit 
for the best of all possible intentions, and it is stretching its 
credit to the furthest. Even its new appointments only rie 
the mystery. They are all of the “advanced” school, but 
| then are only nominated to quite uninfluential posts. 
Mr. Gdschen at the Board of Trade, Mr. Forster at the 
Colonial Office, may feel that they have obtained these posts 





tious or rebellious action. It is simply an appeal by the writer . 
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because they represent the party of decided Reform, but they 
must also feel that in these posts they have nothing to do with 
Reform. Mr. Forster indeed has administered a very strong 
hint to his new patrons and official superiors. Speaking at a 
great Reform meeting at Bradford last week—all the more 
significant because suggested by himself at the time when it 
was said the negotiations for his own joining the Government 
were on foot—he said, “ Depend upon it, that the only danger 
the Government are in upon this question, if they are in any 
danger at all, is that they may make the Opposition greater 
than it need be by want of boldness in bringing forward the 
measure. I trust they will not fall into that mistake.” And 
then he went on to advise his constituents to throw all the 
responsibility on the Government and to say to them, “ You 
are pledged as never men were before by your antecedents to 
bring forward a bill, and we will not insult you by the 
supposition that you will not bring forward a comprehensive 
pill.” And after such a bill is brought forward, he 
declared that he felt convinced that it would be a 
bill on which the existence of the Government would 
be staked. Very plain speaking indeed, if it had been 
in the mouth of the Premier or of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. But when the resolutions thus advocated 
by the Under Secretary for the Colonies came to be 





presented at the official residence of the First Lord of the 


Treasury, they received an answer which cannot be considered 
as more assuring than a glass of water with the chill off. Earl 
Russell, we are told by a contemporary, repeated that he was 
in favour of an admission of the working classes to the suffrage, 
but as to a bill, he could only observe that, “ considering the 
great opposition the bill might meet with, the Government 
would not think it wise to bring forward a bill unless it was 
fully matured and grounded upon well-ascertained facts.” A 
most judicious and excellent answer, indicating a most unim- 
peachable policy, but with only this little disadvantage, that it 
is an answer which would probably have been given verbatim 
by Lord Derby had he been the Premier on whom the depu- 
tation called, and that it indicates the policy which the late 
and every other Conservative Government has always and 
invariably professed. Of course, this fact does not in itself 
make the answer at the present stage less suitable for. the 
mouthpiece of a Liberal Government. It conveys a truism 
which everybody must admit and agree in, and which is quite 
as sound in the lips of Earl Russell as of anybody else. But 
it does certainly maintain all the obscurity of intention which 
has been hitherto professed, and takes wholly away any 


colleagues. 
While, however, we do not object to Earl Russell’s declara- 


tion, if only it is intended to have no meaning at all, we must | 


take leave decidedly to protest against it if it is to be supposed 
to have a meaning. If the fact be that Government is not 
able, prior to the approaching session, to “fully mature” a 
bill, and is not in possession of “ well-ascertained facts ” on 
which to ground it, we cannot but feel some surprise. For 
the last fifteen years the subject has been under the constant 
consideration of the successive Liberal and Conservative Govern- 
ments of the country. Half a dozen different bills on the sub- 
ject have been actually introduced by the respective party 
leaders, the majority of them by Earl Russell himself. All 
these must have been first “ matured” by discussions in the 
Cabinet, they were all afterwards further matured by dis- 
cussions in Parliament, and by the Press. There have besides 
been bills by independent members, there has been a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry by the House of Lords, there have been 
pamphlets and volumes without number, there have been public 
meetings to pass resolutions, there are standing associations to 
keep alive discussions, there have been general elections in all 
of which the question was prominent, and in one, at least, of 
which it was critical. What does Earl Russell mean after all 
this by suggesting that Government has difficulty in maturing 
@ measure, and is in want of “ well-ascertained facts”? If he 
means anything at all, he can only mean that all his own 
former bills were founded upon ill-ascertained facts, and were 
immature. <A very candid confession, but one which suggests 
the inquiry whether the Minister who has three or four times 
proposed such measures for the acceptance of Parliament, 
in order to re-establish the Constitution, is a Minister on whose 
accuracy or judgment very much reliance can now be placed. 
It is probable, indeed, that the true meaning of Earl 
Russell’s answer is not to be found in the literal sense of the 
words in which he has been unfortunate enough to wrap it up. 
The idea that was really lying in his mind was most likely 
hinted at in the words—* considering the great opposition the 


significance which might otherwise have been attached to the | 
observations of Mr. Forster on the position of his principal | 


bill might meet with.” The question with him at present is 
not what is the soundest principle on which a bill can be based, 
or what are the provisions it should in justice embody, but 
what is the measure he can most easily carry. But a curious 
confession is involved in even this part of the phrase. What 
is “the great opposition” which he has to contemplate with 
such precaution? He is at the head of a party which has just 
been returned with a majority of eighty in the House of Com- 
mons. According to some interesting returns, lately published, 
of the numbers of the constituencies which send Liberal or 
Conservative members to Parliament, his supporters represent 
22,764,464 persons, or 878,631 voters; his opponents represent 
only 16,566,851 persons, or 468,980 voters. Does a party of 
this relative strength need to compute with anxiety the “ great 
opposition” its distinctive principles may encounter? It is 
plain that such opposition as is feared must be that which is 
not from without, but from within. Earl Russell has to think 
of the Lowes and the Horsmans, of his aristocratic friends 
who own boroughs; of his partisans who like the sweets of 
Liberal office, but who have no taste for the sacrifices of 
Liberal principles. It is secret obstruction or open defection 
which he has in view when, with a majority of eighty, he 
speaks of the necessity of considering the “ great opposition ” 
he would encounter. 

Yet we must agree with the Under Colonial Secretary 
rather than with the Premier in the view to be taken of this 
matter. That uncompromising subordinate declared that the 
threat of a dissolution would effectually obviate any internal 
reluctance, and that if on a dissolution it were found that the 
country should decide against a Reform Bill, it would be more 
proper that Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli should carry out its 
behests than a professedly Liberal Government. This sugges- 
tion undoubtedly cuts the knot in a way that might be very 
unpleasant to some of those who find it so difficult to undo. 
It would be most disagreeable. to be compelled to vote either 
for or against a Government bill with the knowledge that if 
the result were adverse a general election would in a few weeks 
call the recusants to account. It would be painful in the 
extreme to those who have so long conducted a Conservative 
policy under the title of a Liberal Administration to be told 
that as the country did on reflection approve of a Conservative 
rather than of a Liberal policy, it would be most consistent 
with public honour and convenience that it should be carried 
out by a Conservative Government. But while the Whig 
party might wince, the country would gain. It wants to 
know what its nominal leaders really mean. It has a poliey 
of its own, and it wants to see who is for and who is against 
that policy. It has certain vital questions which it wishes to 


_ see settled in one way or another, and it objects to these ques- 





tions being hung up for the mere marks on which different 
chiefs of parties test their dexterity of aim. Whether the 
sentiment of the country is, on the whole, in favour of progress 
or of standing still—of recognising the growth of intelligence 
and capacity, or of holding fast to ancient systems, is not 
material to this aspect of the question. Whichsoever it may 
be, the one thing that is desired is that the will of the country 
should be ascertained and should receive effect. The one thing 
that is contrary to the wishes of all but a small section of 
politicians is that there should be a continuance of magnifi- 
cent professions with lame and impotent conclusions, and a 
consequent perpetuation of agitation on a question that is never 
brought to a decision. i 
Now we cannot admit that an honest Ministry should need 
much time to deliberate on the simple issue whether it 
force on a decision or not. Of course, if the question it p 
pounds to itself is, what is the least it can do without dishonour, 
or how far it can venture to go without displeasing its wealthy 
and noble supporters, very great delicacy of handling will be 
requisite; but if the question only is, what, according to thi 
principles it professes, is right to do, it is difficult to see how, 
the year 1865, it can need much deliberation, or stand in want of 
any further inquiry into facts. This being the case, people will be 
apt to judge the new Cabinet more by what it does than by what 
it says. If it puts off Reform for another year on the pretence of 
“ascertaining facts,” the common inference will be that it 
desires to put off Reform altogether. There are, we know, 
some in the Ministry, who do not desire delay. We know also, 
however, that there are some who do. Lar! Russell’s deci 
will have to lie between these two; and it will, in fact, be a 
decision by which his own sincerity in his professions will be 
tested. The public will hardly give the author of so many 
Reform Bills, and of so much Reform talk, credit for honesty, 
if he defers bringing in a bill when it is in his gee 
carry it, on the ground that he cannot yet “mature” it so as 
to please the “ Opposition.” 
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THE ESCAPE OF STEPHENS. 


THEY manage some things nicely in Ireland. The leader of 
a treasonable conspiracy takes a furnished house in the suburbs 
of Dublin, and within easy walk of the police-office. He 
remains there about four months, and is then captured by the 
detectives, who assume considerable credit for the rather tardy 
achievement. But when they have him, they are unable to 
keep him. He is reported to have said he would escape, and 
he does escape off hand, getting some one to help him out, and 
to furnish him with a bunch of proper keys. He does not 
condescend to any Jack Sheppard business, and only by a 
figure of speech can we speak of him as “ breaking” prison. 
There was no necessity. Richmond Bridewell is not surrounded 
by sentinels. The ingenious device of having one policeman on 
the premises whose beat was just where he could neither hear, 
see, or know of his prisoners, appears nearly to have exhausted 
the precautionary resources of the governor. One cannot 
refrain from contemplating the constable solemnly traversing a 
remote corridor, while Stephens is making off. Denis Byrne, 
the watchman, gives no information until four o’clock in the 
morning, when he discovers two tables placed one over the 
other against a wall adjoining the governor’s garden. Those 
tables are stated to have been so heavy that no one man could 
possibly carry either of them. Yet they had been dragged 


from a dining-hall, and neither the constable nor watchman were | 


in the least conscious of any unusual disturbance. A man 
named M‘Cleod hears Stephens stirring briskly in his cell, and 


his door being unlocked at one o’clock. It seems almost as if | 


the Head Centre had positively only to put on his hat and 
walk out. 

We need not here recapitulate particulars which have 
already been published in the daily journals; but we may call 
the attention of our readers to some of the consequences of 
this untoward occurrence. The mischief of it, to a people like 
the Irish, is very serious indeed. This Fenian nonsense was 
beginning to die away, and had never taken much hold on the 
minds of the peasantry. But a sort of romance will now 
attach to Stephens. His successful defiance of the law, his 
snapping his fingers at the very bolts and bars of the Executive, 
are just the things to attract their attention and induce them 
to elevate Stephens into a hero. He and his agents may now 
recommence to recruit with advantage to a cause which seems 
powerful enough to flout authority in the face. In America 
the effect will, if possible, be more deleterious than in Ireland. 
The creatures who are victimized out of dollars by the Fenian 
ringleaders will have this glorious escape related to them from 
a hundred platforms, and the plate of contribution will be 
heaped as high as the enthusiasm of the audience sublimated 
in cents. The real character of the farce will be more hidden 
from them than ever. The vile press of New York—and we 
use the term because it covers the majority of papers, with 
whom lying is a registered and recognised system—will only 
be too glad to trade on this circumstance, and to use it as an 
argument to insist upon the.wide-spread and rooted existence 
of Fenianism. Stephens most likely will make his way across 
the Atlantic, unless, perhaps, he decides upon sojourning in 
comparative ease somewhere about Dublin. That he went in 
a fishing-boat to France is not probable. The Emperor is 
scarcely desirous of entertaining gentlemen of his political 
complexion, and Stephens—who is an excellent French scholar, 
and who, we have learned, translated several of Mr. Dickens’s 
works into that language—knows better than to reside in a 
country where a prison is not altogether so like an hotel as 
the Richmond Bridewell. Besides, his confederates in Paris 
are hard up, and the Head Centre, has, with other mortals, 
an assured antipathy to being dunned. A thousand pounds 
has been offered for his capture. This is a round sum, 
and from its proportion is calculated to make as much 
as possible of Stephens—a most infelicitous result. If 
we were to follow the style of a daily contemporary, whose 
vivid account of what Miiller might be supposed to feel was 
admired in -its time, we could imagine Stephens rather grati- 
fied than otherwise when reading the price put upon him. He 
is described as having “a peculiar habit of closing the left 
eye,” and we are inclined to think that the Head Centre will 
indulge in this habit more than once when he reads the pro- 
clamation. This placarding may be good in its way, but it is 
rather a poor consolation to the Government. The determi- 
nation “to bring the said James Stephens to justice” is in 
a fine vein, and, to carry it out, £300 im addition to the 
£1,000 is unquestionably a respectable sum ; but there is just 
that emphatic uselessness about the proclamation which there is 
in violently locking the door of the proverbial stable, There was a 


delicious specimen of the police mind exhibited on the morning . 

















of the escape. The house in which Stephens had been pre- 
viously taken was surrounded by a division of the sagacious 
members of the force. This brilliant tactic, oddly enongh, 
was unsuccessful-—Stephens, on this occasion, having credited 
his pursuers with an amount of intelligence which their own 
acts scarcely vouched for. Mrs, Stephens made an early inquiry 
the same day after her husband at Richmond. When told he 
had left, she did not try to conceal her satisfaction. Nor did 
she evince much surprise, which may be accounted for by sup- 
posing that Stephens had written to her that he intended to 
go on a certain day—such a communication being quite feasible 
in a Bridewell of which a prisoner was able to obtain the 
keys. Of course there is an immense hubbub now. The law 
adviser to the Castle and two inspectors of prisons (one, if we 
mistake not, immortalized by Thackeray as “ Corry, the bould 
Connellan”) composed themselves into a kind of view-jury, or 
committee of ways and means, and ascertained the slightly 
obvious fact that James Stephens had taken his departure. 
They saw his papers “ just as he had left them,” pathetically 
remarks the reporter, “ and his railway rug,” which he hed 
slept in, and his bed, which, on the whole, they considered he 
had not slept in. We trust that before they left, the law 
adviser and the two inspectors were quite satisfied on the 
latter important particular. The governor of the gaol then 
prefers a charge against the watchman of “aiding and abet- 
ting in the escape of James Stephens from Richmond Bride- 
well, where he had been confined on a charge of high treason.” 
In the watchman’s box was found a copy of the Fenian oath. 
Here, again, is a scandal in the transaction of unpleasant 
significance. Are the warders of Irish prisons Fenians? The 
governor, it appears, considered three turnkeys sufficient to 
look after forty prisoners committed on a charge of treason. 
There had been a guard of twenty-five men, and this was. 
reduced to three at the special requisition of Mr. Marquis. 
One would conjecture that Mr. Marquis must have had an * 
excellent opinion of the triumvirate he selected, and yet a. 
member of it has a document in his possession implicating 
him in the crime for which the persons in his custody were 
to stand their trials. It is worthy of note that after the 
event the originul guard was restored to Richmond, where, if 
they had been in time, it would have been simply impos- 
sible for Stephens to escape. That there was shameful 
laxity somewhere nobody can doubt. The surveillance. 
which three men could exercise over forty must have been 
ridiculously insufficient. From what we can gather the 
prisoners were left perfectly undisturbed to do whatever they 
choose from nine in the evening until six in the morning. 
Stephens should have been closely watched. He was an in-. 
genious and desperate man, prepared to dare much in 
extricating himself from the chance of transportation. He. 
had even warned his captors that if he could he would elude. © 
them yet. Connivance alone would enable him to do this, 
and every communication with him should have been subjected 
to rigid scrutiny. In his case this would have been the more. 
easy, as he himself deprecated legal assistance, and we believe, 
except once, did not avail himself of the privilege of consulting 
his attorney. The morale of Fenianism will be the better of 
this mishap in the opinions of those who might be inclined, 
but who were afraid, to join the movement. The blander will 
not easily be remedied. Treason is a monster which, to kill 
effectually, you must decapitate completely ; leave but one 
head, and others will crop round it like those of the dragon in 
the story. We can only hope that Stephens may be recaptured, 
but from the manner of his escape we are justified in attributing 
an exceptional economy of vigilance to the officials of the 
Richmond Bridewell. 








RIGHT HONOURABLE FRIENDS. 


Tue steps which Earl Russell, assisted by Mr. Gladstone, 
has taken in completing his Administration have hitherto 
proceeded on clear and intelligible principles. There has been 
no compromise, no sacrifice to dishonest expediency, no attempt 
to neutralize the opposition of avowed enemies, As far as can 
be judged from its appointments, the reconstructed Ministry 
will take defined ground, and join distinct issue on the great 
questions that constitute the landmarks of party. It asks no 
indulgence from its foes; it prepares itself to encounter them. 
If the accession to office of such men as Mr, Géschen and 
Mr. Forster means anything, it is a declaration that the 
Government is earnest and sincere in its determination to 
introduce and carry a Reform Bill, and to satisfy all other 

demands which are proved to be just and reasonable, 
therefore, a bold front to the enemy, has the 
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Government no dangers to apprehend from any other quarter P 
Fearless of its foes, is it equally secure as to its friends? Has 
it no reason to pray that it may be saved from them ? There, 
we apprehend, and there alone, lies the real danger. 

The rank of a Privy Councillor, and the fact of having once 
held high office, give, of themselves, great claims to the atten- 
tion of the House, when one in such a position rises to take 
part in its debates. Naturally his utterances command respect 
on his own side; naturally also they are listened to with 
interest by the other. But, by the latter, he is most cordially 
received when he comes forward in the character of a “ candid 
friend.” A right honourable friend is the most dangerous of 
antagonists in debate. His criticism is so, good-natured and 
so severe; he go little spares the rod for fear of spoiling the 
objects of his affectionate solicitude; he so frankly discloses 
matters about which his party would much rather maintain a 
discreet silence, that he is generally heard with ill-disguised 
impatience by those who sit around him, and with frequent 
and marked applause from those who sit opposite. A candid, 
and indeed a noble friend, put out Lord Aberdeen (though he 
did not, as he expected, get in himself), by describing the trials 
of British soldiers in the Crimea as “ horrible and heart- 
rending.” Two or three individuals of that class, humorously 
described by Lord Palmerston as “ atoms,” conspired, or at 
least co-operated, to put him in a minority on the China 
question, upon which he successfully appealed to the country, 
and on the Conspiracy Bill, when he was obliged to resign 
office. Among the most prominent members on the Liberal 
side of the House who have been left out, whether or not “ by 
particular desire,” in Lord Russell’s new arrangements, are 
Mr. Horsman, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Bouverie. The last of these 
has already helped to turn out Lord Westbury. He is per- 
sonally obnoxious to the Premier for having headed the signers 
of a remonstrance addressed to Lord Palmerston, by members 
of the Government outside the Cabinet, on the subject of 
Lord John Russell’s diplomatic fiasco at Vienna, aggravated 
as it was by his lordship’s subsequent proceedings in Parlia- 
ment. The remonstrants thought it rather hard that they 
should all run the risk of being turned out on Lord John’s 
account, and they most respectfully suggested that Lord John 
should go out alone. He did so, but he has not forgotten it 
for them. Mr. Bouverie, however, has ability enough and 
influence enough to make himself very disagreeable to those 
who do not think fit to propitiate him. Mr. Lowe is still more 
dangerous. Not to speak of his connection with the “ leading 
journal,” of which we have already seen the results in reference 
to the reconstruction of the Ministry, he has sufficient weight 
as a debater to make his support desirable and his opposition 
formidable. In the last session he extinguished Mr. Baines’s 
Borough Franchise Bill, and gave the cause of Reform a check 
from which it is only beginning to recover, Holding a brief, 
as member for Calne, for the stationary section of the Whigs, 
their votes will materially add to the influence and authority 
of his speeches. Mr. Horsman’s party is not large—it consists 
of himself. He has not yet been so successful as to turn out 
a Ministry, or even a Minister. Criticism, sententious and epi- 
grammatic, is his strong point; but since the Bishops weakened 
his power of offence by becoming more zealous and less grasping, 
he has not always been happy in his choice of subjects on 
whom to exercise his peculiar talent. He failed conspicuously 
as Chief Secretary for Ireland, possibly because he attempted 
nothing. The mot by which he characterized his manner of 
discharging official duties gives the best possible idea at once 
of his rhetorical talent and his administrative incapacity :— 
“Carlisle does the State; Larcom does the work; I hunt.” 
He was very supercilious to the Irish members; and there was 
then at least one of them, Mr. G. H. Moore, who could return 
his sarcasms with interest. He did not get well out of his 
attack upon Mr. Walter. But if he cannot annihilate, he 
does not lack the power to damage; if he cannot wound, he 
can annoy. 

_ Lord Russell has played, if we may say so, a very good card 
in appointing Mr. Chichester Fortescue to the Irish Chief 
Secretaryship. A man who stands very well with Archbishops 
Cullen and Dixon enters on such an office with peculiar 
advantages. A man who can and will liberally, no doubt 
dispense the hospitalities not only of the Chief Secretary’s 
Lodge, but of delightfal Strawberry Hill to Irish members, 





with whom, besides, he has always been a good fellow, is a” 


treasure. to Mr. Brand. A man whose wife, though a real 
countess, will not insult the ladies of Dublin as Mrs. Horsman 
aud Mrs. Cardwell were accused of doing, will possess in her a 


tower of political strength. Yet, in promoting Mr. Fortescue, | 


Lord Russell has passed over a gentleman to whom the 
Government are under inexpressible obligations, and who, we 





have reason to know, expected the Chief Secretaryship in the 
long looked-for event of Sir Robert Peel’s retirement. Mr. 
Monsell is the mainspring of all the unrevealed negotiations 
which attended the reorganization of the Irish Board of Educa- 
tion, and which are now in progress with respect to the 
Catholic University. We need not dwell upon the good effect 
which his Oaths Bill, aided immensely by Lord Derby’s mala- 
droit opposition, has had in recruiting the Liberal ranks at the 
last general election. He is the intimate friend of Mr. Glad- 
stone; the Premier, probably, does not like him so well. 
Perhaps his party have some reward in store for him; but he 
cannot safely be passed by. His opposition, though not bitter 
or offensive, would be so powerful as to turn the scale in many 
an emergency. But if the Chief Secretary that was to have 
been may be a source of danger, what is to be said of the 
Chief Secretary that has ceased to be? Will the rejected offer 
of the Duchy of Lancaster “muzzle” Sir Robert Peel? Or, 
when now released from the responsibilities of office, will his 
“wild shriek of liberty” echo pleasantly in the ears of the 
Treasury Bench? Able to take part in any “free fight” that 
turns up, and hitting pretty hard, as he always does, will his 
blows fall most frequently on the heads of Liberals or Con- 
servatives? Time will resolve these doubts; but we think it 
probable that he will give Earl Russell and Mr. Gladstone 
as much trouble as any other of their “right honourable 
friends.” 








HARD LABOUR IN DORSETSHIRE. 


Ir was a happy thing for John Cross, the Dorsetshire 
labourer, that his theft of the sixpenny hurdle occurred during 
the Parliamentary recess. In the height of the dull season 
people are glad to pounce upon the flotsam and jetsam that 
are drifted to them from the great sea of life. Anything is 
counted a prize for the vivaria in which queer social specimens 
are permitted to live their little day; however intrinsically 
ugly or disagreeable they may be, yet they have their own 
peculiar value in awakening a temporary interest in their 
habits and modes of life among a class to whom such things 
will appear as novelties. And so it has happened that, Parlia- 
mentary proceedings no longer occupying the columns of the 
newspapers, and Cattle, Fenian, and all other plagues being 
insufficient to fill up those portions of the paper that are 
claimed during the session by the plague of tongues, the 
flotsam and jetsam are no longer deemed inconsidered trifles, 
but are eagerly grasped and made the most of. And thus it 
has come about, in the order of things, that John Cross has 
cropped to the surface, and, after being a nonentity through 
all the years of his life, has suddenly awoke and found himself 
famous. ; 

His dream and awaking have happened thus. He was a 
Dorsetshire labourer; and, never having had either the brains 
or the opportunity to study the Times’ let on the impossi- 
bility of marrying on less than three dred a year, he 
contracted matrimony, as the saying is—and it is by nO means 
an inexpressive saying, even in other ¢ircles than that in which 
John Cross moved his horse-in-the-mill round, as it inditates a 
business contract in which certain commodities are daly valued 
and purchased. So John Cross got himself married, md had 
soon made himself a household like a flock of sheep; the only 
drawback being, that the little lambs came go fast imto -the 






















family fold that, at the time when John Cross bursts pen the 
scene, and darts, comet-like, across the public horizon, there 
were, in addition to a newly-born babe, seven children so 
young that only the eldest of them ‘could earn wages, § 


d his 
were valued, according to the Dorsetshire tariff, at twope: 
day. John Cross himself received eight shillings for hi 
work, except at odd times, when he was given “ tub 
which appears to be the Dorsetshire vernacular for piegt 
when, by dint of labouring extra hours, he was able te 
odd sixpence or two. But his normal state of wages, # 
health and full work, was eight shillings a week, out ¢ 
one shilling had to be deducted for rent. Thus, th 
earnings of himself and boy would give, at the best, 
than eight shillings a week on which to feed, clé 
educate two adults and seven children. It was @& 
suggested at the trial that, perhaps, Mrs. Cross wa 
good manager; and, certainly, if she could contrive $ 
headway against such a tide of affairs and sea of troubles that 
could never lead on to good fortune, she must have been very 
wonder and marvel among her sex. The problem how to feed 


nine mouths—to say nothing of the baby’s—and to clothe the 
same number of backs, on eight shillings a week would task 
cleverer brains than those of poor Mrs. Cross to solve in a 


manner that would give complete satisfaction to the nine 
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individuals more immediately concerned—let alone the Dorset- | 


shire justices, who, from their serene heights of well-to-do-ease, 
could afford to look down upon the toiling and moiling throng 
of John Crosses, as upon a race of beings far removed from their 
immediate sphere. 

The upshot of affairs was that Mrs. Cross, being confined of 
her eighth child, and the November weather having reduced 
the temperature of their rickety tenement to a thermometrical 
point that was alike inconsistent with Mrs. Cross’s comfort 
and the boiling of the “ few broth” necessary for a woman in 


her condition, her husband, having no well-stocked coal-cellar | 


or wood-pile to fly to, permitted marital affection to overcome 
his reverence for the laws that regulate the distinction between 
meum and tuum, and appropriated a hurdle that belonged to a 
neighbouring farmer and was valued at sixpence. It is but 
fair to say that the owner of this hurdle has stated—yet not, 
however, until after the public hubbub was raised—that he 
should not have prosecuted John Cross for his undoubted 
violation of the laws of property had not the hapless labourer 
been caught red-handed by the policeman of the district; and 
as rural, no less than town, detectives must do something to 
approve that vigilance and sagacity with which they are so 
frequently complimented, poor John Cross had to be offered up 
as a holocaust on the would-be fuel for his wife’s fire. In due 
course he was brought before the terrible Bench—a term which, 
with the cognate “ Board,” must be greatly suggestive to the 
Dorsetshire labourer of something that is very hard and unlike 
flesh and blood. From their remark, “ We thought we should 
find you out!” or something to that effect, when the discovery 
was made that the boy earned one shilling a week, it would 
seem that, in the opinion of the Dorsetshire magistrates, John 


| indignation with which the penny press, during the exigences 
| of the dull season, occasionally bids us regard the country 
_ justices and their martyred victims. Nevertheless, not being 
_ wholly superior to the finer feelings of humanity, we will 
answer the appeal so far as to confess that there are peculiari- 
ties attaching to the case of John Cross which enlist our 
sympathies and lead us to hope that it may work for the good 
of that class of which he is the representative. And, bearing 
in mind that the life of John Cross must have been one of 
extremest hard labour, from his very boyhood up to the day 
_ when he laid hands upon that sixpenny hurdle, we think that 
there was a needless stroke of irony in the Dorsetshire magis- 
trates mentioning, as though it would be a novel punishment 
to him, that his imprisonment was to be aggravated by the 
accompaniment of “hard labour.” It was no more than the 
poor fellow was used to; and, to have existed without it, would 
have been to have laid aside a part of his nature. The good 
food, good lodgings, warmth, and other comforts that his 
imprisonment secured to him, must have been of themselves a 
sufficient novelty to him. But, perhaps, the Wimborne Bench, 
from very kindness, added that accompaniment of hard labour, 
in order to remind him of his past struggles, and prevent him 
from being too much enamoured with the comforts of the 
prison life to which, in their wisdom, they were introducing him. 
In the classic age it was the slave’s duty to remind his master 
that he was but mortal; and the Wimborne Bench may have 
deemed it necessary to add hard labour to John Cross’s sen- 


tence, in order that he might not forget that he was but a 
Dorsetshire labourer. 








Cross was removed from the temptations incident to extreme | 


poverty, and that the extra shilling a week ought to have kept 


him virtuous, if nothing else could. As it was, it brimmed | 


over the cup of his misdoing, and “the Bench sentenced the 
prisoner to fourteen days’ hard labour,” for which, we should 
imagine, they will not obtain the gratitude of the ratepayers, 
who, for those two weeks, will have to support John Cross’s 
wife and family. 


But the Dorsetshire labourer has his revenge. For some — 


time to come he will prove a very Nemesis to the Wimborne 
bench. Thanks to the slack work of the recess, the 
penny press can open their columns to his case; its readers 


can show their sympathy by something more than empty | 
words: “A Hater of Injustice” can forward his five shillings | 
to the editor—the “Friend of the Oppressed” can send his | 


thirty postage-stamps—the “John Cross subscription-list ” 


can be swollen to goodly dimensions by that enthusiastic — 


British public “which has never been appealed to in vain;” 
and when, in a day or two hence, the term of John Cross’s 


imprisonment has expired, and the Dorsetshire labourer has | 


been sent back to his wife and family, he will find himself the 


possessor of a sum of money that, after his paltry pittance, — 


will seem to him as a mine of untold wealth. It is to be hoped 
that the money will be laid out for him in such a way that he 
and his family will be really benefited, and not ruined, by the 
charitable donations of their newly-found friends; and it is 


also to be hoped that the exceptional good luck of John Cross 


will not tempt his equally distressed neighbours to imitate his 
wrong-doing, with the remote hope that the penny press will 
also take up their case, and set them on their legs. It is not 
given to every one to be picked out as a specimen martyr; and 
the thousands who have shared in John Cross’s hard labour in 
their daily work, had best beware of tempting the Wimborne 
or any other bench to give them John Cross’s hard labour in 
gaol, on the mere chance that the editor of a London newspaper 
will write-up their misfortunes, and open subseriptions for 
their relief. 4 

John Cross, the Dorsetshire labourer, both in his twenty-four 
years’ work for the same master, and in his eight shillings a 
week wages, is but a representative man. If the publicity 
given to his case should have the effect of improving the 
condition of his class, then he will not ‘have played the 


martyr to no purpose. But we much question whether any — 


ultimate benefit to the Dorsetshire labourers will ensue from 
the public treatment of this isolated case. We can call to 
mind the Worcestershire case, some ten years ago; the ferment 
that it made, the leaders that were written, and the subscrip- 
tions that poured in; and we can further remember how that 
particular martyr purchased a pig with a portion of the sub- 
scription money; and how, in driving the pig home from 
Worcester market, the martyr was so excessively drunk that 
he fell over his pig, and, from his inability to rise, then and 
there smothered it. This, and like instances, have tended to 
soften, if not wholly to subdue, that fine burst of virtuous 


CHOLERA. 


True Asiatic cholera has again visited this country, has 
proved fatal in a certain number of cases, and now lies dormant, 
Are we therefore to conclude that all danger has passed away, 
and that the scourge has done its worst? By no means. 
Thanks to our promptness in meeting the epidemic, and shall 
we also say to the tolerably effective sanitary condition of our 
towns, the progress of the malady has been at least for a time 
arrested. But the disease only sleeps, and at any moment, 
under conditions favourable to its development, it may spread — 
over the whole country, and do as much in the way of devasta- 
tion as it has effected in France and Spain. In these countries 
its victims are only to be numbered by thousands, and shall 
we assert that our populations are less susceptible of the epi- 
| demie than those it has already decimated, or that the circum- 
stances under which we live are less obnoxious to the existence 
of the choleraic poison? We think not. 

In forming an opinion as to the probability or improbability 
of cholera visiting us again, and proving as destructive of life 
as it did in 1832 and 1854, it is necessary to come to some 
conclusion as to the nature of the disease. Is cholera in any 
sense contagious, or is it not? Upon the answer to this ques- 
tion must depend our chances of immunity. If cholera be a 
disease in no way contagious, and which springs into existence 
wherever sanitary measures are neglected, then our safety 
rests pretty nearly in our own hands. A due regard to clean- 
liness, the improvement of our sewerage, and the preservation 
of the water we drink from contamination, are means which, 
under such an hypothesis, would most probably insure the 
maintenance of health. But how if it be otherwise? How 
if cholera—no matter in what way it arises—be decidedly and 
clearly contagious, can we prevent its occasional inroads? It 
seems to us that under such cireumstances our only consolation 
would be the hope that by the isolation and early and proper 
treatment of individual cases, we should annihilate the poison 
by circumscribing it. ~ s 

If we carefully consider the history of the present epidemic 
—one which in the course of seven weeks destroyed 1,662 
persons in the town of Barcelona—we shall find that all the 
reliable evidence points to the fact that cholera is eminently a 
contagious disease. By contagion we do not simply mean 
contact of the body of a healthy person with that of a patient, 
"but contact of the poison which passes from the sufferer, with the 

healthy individual. The term contagion has been very vaguely 
employed by medical men, and hence a good deal of miscon- 
ception has arisen. We, therefore, understand it simply to 
mean contact, and in that acceptation we assert that cholera 
is demonstrated by the evidence of the present epidemic to be 
capable of being transmitted from patients to those in attend- 
ance on them. ‘The poison may travel from the lung and skin 
' exhalations of the sufferer, and defile the surrounding air; or 
it may happen that the matter of the choleraic discharges 
comes in contact with the hands, and therefore with the mouths, 
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nostrils, d&c., of attendants; or it may even find its way into 
food and thus be conveyed to its most favourable nidus, the 
stomach. These methods of contagion will suggest themselves 
to any reflective person, and many others could be adduced did 
we base our views simply and solely upon @ priori reasoning. 
As we have said, however, an impartial examination of the 
course which the cholera of this year has taken, affords incon- 
testable proof of our doctrine. We have not patience with 
those cavillers who confine their arguments to trifling evidence 
of detail, to the exclusion of important general facts whose 
force all candid observers must perceive. Therefore we shall 
take no account of a few special cases in which the negative 
evidence that no contagion occurred is brought forward; 
neither shall we delay to discuss the few instances in which 
cholera has been said to arise spontaneously. The mere cir- 
cumstance that some individuals in attendance upon a cholera 





_ the theory of contagion. 


case escape the disease is no argument whatever against the | 


theory of contagion, for it only proves what all experience 
teaches, that even diseases admittedly contagious are incapable 
of attacking certain constitutions. 
spontaneously, that is a question which in no way affects the 


developed, and may yet in either case be intensely contagious. 
If, disabusing our minds of the Mediterranean-basin theory of 
the 7'imes, and avoiding the complexities of ill-recorded special 
cases, we consider the path by which the cholera travelled into 
Europe, we shall be satisfied that the contagion theory is 
correct. On this point we have evidence of the clearest kind 
in the report of M. Grimaud to the French Academy. 
M. Grimaud went specially to Marseilles—where it will be 
remembered the cholera first appeared in France—with the 
express intention of acquiring statistics relative to the origin of 
the disease in that city; and what does he tell us? Why, 
that there was not a trace of cholera until a vessel arrived 
from Alexandria bearing passengers infected with the disease. 
The first officially-announced case happened on the 23rd of 
July last; but the eager investigations of the French savant 
discovered that the first actual attacks occurred early in the 
preceding month. On the nights of the 14th and 1dth of June 
two men were attended by a physician, who at onee declared 
that they were suffering from Asiatic cholera. 


gives the following reply :—‘‘ On Sunday, the 11th of June, at 
half-past two, the vessel Stella (Captain Regnier) came into 
the Port Napoleon. She left Alexandria on the Ist of June 
with ninety-seven passengers, of whom sixty-seven were 
Algerian pilgrims. I have traced, step by step, from their 
arrival to their departure, these sixty-seven pilgrims. Captain 
Dol, the commander of the fort, received them on the afternoon 
of the 11th, and, according to his statement, they had suffered 
greatly from? sickness. He placed them under canvas, where, 
shortly after his arrival, one of them, Ben Kaddour, died. An 
inspection of the list of pilgrims showed that two of them had 
died at sea. The ship left Alexandria on the lst of June with 
sixty-seven pilgrims from Mecca; eight days after, two of the 

* pilgrims having died on board were thrown into the sea, and a 
third perished on the arrival of the vessel at Marseilles. Now, 
these pilgrims had come from Mecca by Djeddah and Suez, 
through the latter of which no less than 20,000 of them, all 
more or less infected, had passed between the 20th of May and 
22nd of June.” At the time the vessel left Alexandria cholera 
was rife there, having been introduced, as some allege, by 
pilgrims from those abominably filthy towns, Mecca and 
Djeddah. 

Could any facts be more instructive to an unbiassed mind 
than those we have just laid before our readers? The cholera 
appears at Alexandria; from this place a number of infected 
Algerians sail on the Ist of June for Marseilles; they reach the 
French port on the 11th, and the first cases of the disease in 
France occur on the 14th and 15th. Surely it is not too much 
to maintain that the relation between cause and effect is in 
this case clearly established. Granting, then, that we have 
traced the epidemic from one great port to another which is in 
frequent communication with it, and thus proved that contagion 
at least was the cause of the disease reaching Marseilles, let us 
ask how it has come to England. If, as believers in the con- 
fagion doctrine, we were asked how would cholera travel from 
Marseilles to England, we should at once reply, “ along the line 
of most constant communication between the two places;” in 
other words, by Southampton. How remarkable it is that 
this is actually what has happened. If cholera were not 
contagious, why should Marseilles have been the first French 
town assailed, and why should that part of England through 


which travellers most generally arrive from the French seaport | 


have becn likewise the first to exhibit the disease ? 


As to whether cholera arises | 


If this was | 
really so, said M. Grimaud, whence came the disease? He | 


theory of contagion. Cholera may or may not be spontaneously | of cholera, we believe to be without foundation in fact. 


| circumstance that the disease can be propagated by contagion, 





It may be thought that we have dwelt too long upon the 
arguments in favour of contagion, but the subject is one of the 
utmost moment. There is little reason to suppose that we 
shall see no more of the cholera, and it is well to understand 
the character of the enemy ere he approaches in fall force. 
This is the more essential, because we are being inundated with 
essays upon the nature and treatment of the disease, in some of 
which very erroneous conceptions are being propagated. New 
and reassuring theories and explanations are put forth by the 
score, and as they are in many cases exceedingly antagonistic, 
there is reason for thinking that some of them are unsound. 
There is one speculation which has been quite recently put 
forth, which we think worthy of attention, not because we 
believe it to be true, but because it is urged with a considerable 
force of logic, by an able writer, and tends to discountenance 
The author supposes that cholera 
proceeds entirely from heat, the action of which upon the 
nervous centres of the back, causes these organs to be over- 
loaded with blood, and thus, through the over-exerted influence 
of the sympathetic nerve, produces a diminution of the blood 


in the intestinal canal. This explanation of the primary cause 
The 


is ample evidence against the heat theory. But besides this, 
there is another undeniable truth: the most fatal period of the 
French epidemic of 1854-5 was between the 2nd of November 
and 22nd January, in other words, during the coldest season 
of the entire year. 

There is still much to be learned as to the cause of cholera 
and its cure. Of the first, we know absolutely nothing; and it 
would be impossible to pronounce upon the various suggested 
remedies for the disease. The French journals teem with 
recipes, each of which is claimed to be all-powerful. Our 
own periodicals, too, furnish a fair list. As» yet it would be 
premature to decide as to the most efficacious remedy, and we 
can only trust that carefully compiled statistics will put us in 
the way of forming an accurate opinion. Experimenters, 


| however, have not been wanting, and already the following 


means of cure have been enthusiastically recommended :—lIce 
applied to the back; hot-water baths; sulphur; opium; 
copper; turpentine; oil of cajepat; choleraic vaccination; 
electricity ; arsenic; tar; andcold water. One physician swears 
by one remedy, and another is equally confident of the success 
of another. Meanwhile we are compelled to look on in 
astonishment and ask ourselves when will medical statistics 
become reliable. 








SARK. 


Wuey Sydney Smith was asked why he had never 
visited Sark, he replied, in the beautiful language of the 
IXth Article, that he had no “phronema sarkos,” or lust of 
the flesh. Those, however, who are not quite so clear of 
original guilt as that festive divine, may commit the sin of a 
visit with much satisfaction, and doubtless will often feel the 
temptation to commit it again. In one sense, the island is 
very familiar to every one, as forming the final chord of the 
rhythmical sentence we used to repeat out of Guy’s Geography. 
“Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark” running in a cadence, 
like the names vociferated at a railway junction—* Dorking, 
Guildford, and Reading branch.” Among the profoundly 
ignorant English, the prevailing ideas about the staple com- 
modities of these islands are much as follows:—Jersey, bad 
brandy and loose fishes; Guernsey, knitted jackets ar i 
feuds ; Alderney, a breakwater and cows; Sark, no i 
tion. Without stopping to criticize the accuracy 5 
account of the Channel Islands, it may be amusing #6 
to supply a little of the wanting information abdul 
Serk, or Sercq, whichever way you choose to spell it. 

Looking eastward from Guernsey, we see Sark risi 
like a vertical wall at a distance of seven miles or 














and reaching at its highest part nearly 400 feet abovs ’ 
Yet it does not present an uninterrupted cliff-line, for there 
comes a break at about two-thirds of the le ich almost 


separates Sark into two islands. This break or i 
is called the OCoupée. It is a narrow roadway 
precipice on either side, formed by the encroachm 
sea and the action of the weather. This giddy 
connects Great Sark with Little Sark: the former being 
rather more than two miles from north to 
latter, or southern portion, less than one; so that, 
speaking, the plan of the whole island is not unli 
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wasp lying upon the sea, with its head 
Coupée representing the creature’s 
Coupée was almost as formidable a 
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the razor-edge, which is to try the faith of the Mohammedan’s 
soul; but improvements have now made it free from danger. 
Yet these improvements have robbed it of a great moral in- 
fluence which it once possessed. The story goes that those 
who had to cross the Coupée on their way home had to draw 
the line somewhere in their potations; and a dismounted 
cannon is still pointed out by which one hardened old sinner 
used to test his capabilities. It was a little more slippery and 
narrow than the Coupée; so, as long as he could walk from 
end to end of the gun, he was safe to effect his passage of the 
narrow road without fail. 


But let us linger round the shores of the island for a 
moment, for there is scarcely any coast-line in England or else- 
where which tells more terrible stories of the merciless doings 
of the heavy winter seas which break upon it. It is perhaps 
difficult to believe it when, on some breathless summer after- 





noon, the water lies dipt in a sleepy sort of haze; but, as you | 
skirt the coast, you see on every side evidence of very different | 


scenes. There are outlying islets torn away from the main 
land; masses nearly detached, and only connected with the 
island by some small neck of territory—a tiny coupée—slowly, 
but surely, being demolished by the waves. There are rocks 
perforated with huge arches through which the water rushes; 
cliffs bored with deep tunnels and caves extending many yards 
inland; and through the breaches which have been made in 
the outstretching walls of rock the tide sets, at eight or 
nine miles an hour, and, running over the rough sea bottom, 
often raises in the calmest weather a curling surf in which no 
undecked vessel could live. There is no better place than 
round these shores to teach a lesson of the terrible power of 
the sea; no better spot for the artist who loves to transfer to 
his canvas the changing hues of translucent water, the wild 
and jagged outline of promontory and cliff, the strange colours 
of the lichens that cover with orange or pale green these 
weather-beaten walls. 


Less imposing in height, less rich in colour, than the cliffs 
near Lizard Point in Cornwall (though otherwise not unlike), 
the coast of Sark, with the great rise and fall of its tides, 
can give a revelation of deep-sea life that we might look 
for in vain elsewhere. The low spring tides which fall nearly 
40 feet leave dry, for an hour or so, a system of caverns called 
the Gouliot caves. Lighted from the sea, and by one or 
two fissures in the cliff above, these caverns reveal the most 
extraordinary glimpses of the creatures that live, and the 
plants that grow, under the waters. There are festoons and 
fringes of sea-weed, crimson and green; there are sponges and 





of indivisible lands can well support, and their condition has 
been much improved by the fatherly corrections of the Seigneur, 
who has tried to show them that cleanliness is as good as dirt, 
that roads are as good as trackways, and that work is as good 
as idleness. They didn’t likeit at first. It is a pity that spirits 
are so cheap in the Channel Islands. You may get royally 
drunk for 2d.; and the vice which is so prevalent in the larger 
islands does not leave Sark guiltless. One old lady had a 
strange system of intoxication on an ascending scale; com- 
mencing with flat sobriety on Monday, and gradually improving 
the week, till on Saturdays she has been known to turn her 
lodgers out with a fire-shovel. Sunday was supposed to be 
spent in repentance and nausea. 

The beautiful gardens at the Seigneurie, and the fruits, 
flowers, and shrubs which grow there with a luxuriance and a 
hardiness that would astonish even a South Devon man, are 
sights which every visitor ought to see, and which, through the 
kindness of the proprietor, every one is allowed to see. 

Beware of rolling stones from the cliff walls into the sea. 
It is very tempting—the leaps of the stones are wonderful. 
Three University men who were “ reading ” in Sark yielded to 
the temptation, and portions of Mr. De Carteret’s wall went 
bounding into the water. But they found that great was the 
tribunal of the Serkais. “It consists of the seneschal, or 
judge, or his deputy, the prévdt, and the greffier. They are 
appointed by the feudal lord. The seneschal has complete 
jurisdiction in petty offences, but his right of punishment is 
limited to a fine of three livres tournois (about four shillings) 
and three days’ imprisonment.” These gentlemen defended 


| their own case; pointed out with fiery eloquence the rotten 
| nature of Sark justice; but the seneschal exacted, certainly, 
| the three livres tournois from each; about the three days’ 


imprisonment there is conflicting evidence. The damages were 


| roughly estimated at 5d. There ought to be no danger of 


starving at Sark, if the present state of things be the same as 
it was in 1673. Then, a visitor wrote :—* For belly-timber, 
our three staple commodities are fish, fowl, and rabbits. Of 


_ the first a little industry will purchase us a hundred sorts, 
| particularly a large fish which we call a vrack fish, . . . . also 


a large shell-fish, called an ormond; ’tis much bigger than an 


| oyster, and, like that, good either fresh or pickled, but infinitely 


corallines in every shade from white to orange; and, as far as | 


the eye can reach, the rocky walls are studded with sea- 
anemones, so thick together as to stand out in broad patches 
of colour. Not blood-red only, nor strawberry-tinted, as they 


green, cream-white, apricot, brick-red, rose-pink, of all shapes 
and all sizes. This is the living jewellery with which old Ocean 
decks the bondoirs of the Nereids. Let any lady or gentleman 
who keeps an aquarium sneak down here with a hammer, a 
small steel wedge, and a jam-pot, and he or she will have the 
pure delight of raising the bitter and fruitless jealousy of all 
zoophytophilist friends ! 

For landings with a small boat you may have the privilege 
of choosing several places. There is a little sheltered cove at 
the Epercherie (the ch invariably pronounced hard); there is a 
pendulous rope by which you may swing yourself up the cliff 
at Havre Gosselin; but that which has the glory of being the 
harbour of the island is called the Creux, though, as the entrance 
from it is only a narrow tunnel through the cliff, it might 
almost be said of Sark as of the projected submarine railway 


—invaders may be kept off by a small sentry or alarge bung. | 
A letter published in 1673 describes this harbour (which was | 


then called the Soguieu, as always defended by two pieces of 
ordnance “ planted there to prevent any surprise.” Once the 
island is said to have been captured by a funeral party, who 


brought up in melancholy procession a coffin containing, not | 


a corpse, but arms, which was opened in the church, and the 
mourners sallied forth and turned ont the French who were in 
possession. Surk is governed by a Seigneur, who exercises 
almost feudal authority over the island. The present Seigneur, 
the Rev. W. T. Collings, is a happy impersonation of the 
Church militant, being, notwithstanding his peaceful profes- 
sion, colonel of the Sark Militia, a formidable force of 100 


men, or, say 99, with one sentry to stand in the tunnel. As — 


there is a militia, it will be inferred that there is a population 
on the island. The census of 1861 puts it at 583, showing an 
increase of three since 1851, and a decrease of 202 since 1841. 
But there are quite as many there as the island with its tenure 


more pleasant to the gusto; so that an epicure would think 
his pallat in paradice if he might but always gormondise on 
such delitious ambrosia.” Not less does he praise the fowl, 
and “the conies, of which we have everywhere exceeding 
plenty.” “But,” says he, “if all this rich fare will not 
content you, we have a most excellent pottage, made of milk, 
bacon, coleworts, mackarel, and gooseberries boyled together all 
to pieces, which our mode is to eat, not with the ceremony of a 
spoon, but the more courtly way of a great pitce of bread, 


i i he kettle.” Cer- 
appear everywhere in the pools off our coasts, but clear olive- | furiously plying between your mouth and the kettle = 


tainly, the barbarous people must have shown this visitor no 
little kindness; but those days of primeval plenty are long 


_ gone by. However, if we fail of getting such pottage, and if 


the conies no longer be exceeding plenty, yet one may live very 
well in Sark, and find a good inn at Dixcart, where the 
appetite, raised by cliff air, may be well laid. There is one 
treasure at Sark which is not to be had for love or money. A 
prophet has left his mantle on the island. It is a surplice, 
worn thirty years ago by Dr. Pusey, who once officiated there 
for some weeks, and who convulsed that part of Protestant 
Sark which could understand English, with the first notes of 
that strain of doctrine which raised such strange discords 
afterwards in wider circles. For that surplice enthusiastic 
followers have craved—have bid fancy prices; but, says the 
worthy minister of Sark, “It shall go to rags in the island ; 
it is an heir-loom.” Perhaps, however, an Anglican company 
(limited) might negotiate the purchase of it. If it is true 
that the A.P.U.C. is the Association for the Prevention 
of Under Clothing, this ecclesiastical garment might come in 
usefully. 

Here, then, is a little of the missing information about 
Sark; gladly given, if it serves to convey the impression that 
the island well deserves a summer visit. Most of the Serkais 
speak more or less English; their native French will puzzle a 
novice sorely, in its pronunciation and its strange vocabulary. 
Here are a few lines of Guernsey French, which will be near 
enough to give an idea of the Sark dialect, of which’ there are 
no written specimens. The passage is written phonetically for 
English readers :— 


“ T] semble dsin kichin now vé des ptie moutons, 
Et grandes bétes a kit-pee a majar la vardure, 
Tandi q’les kdc-é-diwk, les kandr et dindéns, ob 
Suivis par leur fiimelles, et leur bieux ptie pouaw hins, 
Mange osin leur vitdilles qui trouve par les courtis. 
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Here is the passage in French :— 


« Tl semble aussi qu’ici on voit des petits moutons, 
Et grandes bétes A quatre pieds manger la verdure, 
Tandis que la volaille, es canards et dindons, 
Snivis par leur femelles et leur beaux petits poussins, 


. . . ~ ” 
Mangent aussi leur nourriture qu’ils trouvent parmi les champs. 


One more passage from the Assembldie de Paresse gives an 
amusing account of the gathering of a vestry meeting, as we 
should call it :— 


«“ Un matin coum j’etais au marchi* dans le skweeze,} 
J’oui la klidque ;t qui sonnait coum si ch’etait pour |’ Eglise : 
J’en d’mandit la raison A une femme qui passait, 
‘Ah! ma fai,’ me dit-alle, ‘ ch’est pour pu que j’n’en sait.’ 
Anssitdt j’ rencontri un Moussieu d’Guernezi, 
Qui kwarrait§ coum si I’ connetable tai souventre|| lui. 
‘Mais pourqu’est che donc ?’ j’li démande, ‘ Pourqu’est che donc 


Queen Victoria every building of importance raised in England 
has been either Italian in character, or a modified adaptation 
of that style. : 

It would be hazardous to ascribe to any special cause or 
influence the change of popular sentiment which has since 
taken place with regard to architecture in this country. We 
may, however, not unreasonably infer that it was in a great 
measure brought about by the new impulse which English 
literature received in the early part of the present century. 
Indeed such an influence would not be without precedent. It 
was the revival of classic letters which induced the imitation of 
classic art. It was the love of mediwval lore, of old English 
traditions, of border chivalry, which, by the magic power of 
association, led the most romantic of our sires and grandsires 
first to be interested in Gothic architecture, and then to discern 
its beauties. Horace Walpole, both as an author and a 





tant d’tripo ?’ J 
‘ Nous dirait qu’ch’est l’allarme, et k’ l’enmi est ilo.” ** 
Il s’arréte un p’tit brin, pour reprendre s’n halaine, 
. Et mettant ses daeux mains d’chaqnue cdtai d’sa bedaiue ; 
‘ J’allais scie vous,’ m’dit-il, ‘et j’y-allais pour vou keure,}f 
Une assemblliaie d’Paresse s’en va s’faire toute 4 l’heure.’ ”’ 








THE GOTHIC RENAISSANCE. 


‘ne art-historian who, in a future age, shall attempt to 
describe the various phases of taste through which English 
painting and architecture have passed during this century, will 
have no easy task before him. 
been rapid, it has also been steady, and marked by events and 


discoveries which will enable posterity to distinguish between | 


true and false theory, real progress, and futile digression. But 


no such landmarks exist to indicate the several roads by which | 


we have arrived, or hope to arrive, at esthetic greatness in the 
reign of Queen Victoria, The ancient highways of art are no 
longer traversed. Our modern geniuses have struck out new 
paths for themselves which here and there cross, indeed, the 
course of their predecessors, but rarely coincide with it. These 
are so diverse in their direction that they may be said to have 
formed a sort of labyrinth which by and by it will be difficult 
to survey. 

That this should be the case regarding pictorial art is not 
surprising. Before the time of Hogarth we never had a 
national school of painting; and even our modern English 
styles have derived more from foreign teaching than they have 
inherited from Hogarth. But a national architecture we-did 
once possess. How much of its spirit was actually indigenous 
—how much was introduced by the Normans, and how much 
it subsequently owed to external influences, we may leave the 
antiquaries to settle. It is sufficient to know that, during four 
centuries at least of English history our houses, castles, 
churches, and public buildings, were designed in a fashion which 
was as characteristic of this country as the dress and manners, 
if not the language, of the people. Then came the decadence 

.or decline of mediawval art, which was followed by a revival 
of classic design, modified to suit the requirements of modern 
life. It took its rise in Italy, and spread gradually over the 
whole of Western Europe. Its influence was at first only 
partially felt in this country. Long after Florence had raised 
her palaces of the Medici, the Pitti, and the Strozzi; long 
after Raphael had completed the stately basilica which 
Bramante had begun for Modern Rome; long after Venice and 
Verona could boast of a splendid Renaissance, English archi- 
tecture continued in a degraded state of transition between the 
two styles. It had lost the purity of ancient Gothic. It had 
not yet developed the principles of Italian design. ‘he result 
was a miserable compromise by which classic details of the 
clumsiest description were grafted on buildings supported by 
the Tudor arch, and crowned with the Tudor gable. It is, 
perhaps, the bizarre and picturesque character of this bastard 
style which still renders it popular with the uneducated. To 
this day Elizabethan mansions are admired by sentimental 
young ladies (who, by the way, always call them Elizabethian) 
as the perfection of architectural taste. But the truth is 
whatever real elements of beauty belonged to English architec- 
ture in the sixteenth century were possessed in a tenfold degree 
by the style which preceded and the style which followed that 
epoch. Inigo Jones appears to have been the first of our country- 
men who designed Italian with real purity. Even he in his 
earlier days did not altogether abandon Gothic. But the tide 
of public taste had now begun to turn. The fire of London 
opened a wide field for the genius of Wren; and from the re: 
building of St. Paul’s Cathedral down to the accession of 
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If the march of science has | 


| virtuoso, may be said to have sown the seeds of this taste, but 
| it is to the writing of Walter Scott that we must refer its 
| mature development. 
| The grossest ignorance still prevailed concerning the practical 
| adaptation of a medisval spirit to masonry and sculpture. 


| One of the chief merits of the pointed style is that the origin 


Even in his day it was but a sentiment. 


of every decorative feature may be traced to a constructive 
| purpose. Thus the stone groining over a cathedral aisle not 
"only presents a vista of graceful curves to the eye of the 
_ spectator, but covers the area below it with an imperishable 
roof. The earliest promoters of the Gothic revival appreciated 
| the superficial effect of such features without recognizing the 
_ utility which justifies their adoption. Accordingly, the glories 

of the “ fretted vault” were not unfrequently imitated in lath 

and plaster; nor were there men of taste wanting to praise the 
_ wretched parody. 

Pugin was the first who deftly expounded the true principles 
of what he not inaptly named Christian art. No man of his 
| day was better fitted to undertake the task. He was by pro- 
| fession an architect. He wrote with considerable ability. 
| He entered on the subject with the full information of an 
earnest student and the zeal of a religious enthusiast. There 
was, however, one drawback to his efforts. He blended his 
| theological convictions with his theories on art, and the result 
| was that the two became identified in the public mind. He had 

both causes deeply at heart, but he would have served both 
| better by keeping the subjects distinct. As it was, he some- 
times offended the communion he had left by needless allusions 
| to his faith, and sometimes alarmed his fellow-Churchmen by 
| the undue importance which he attached to the style of eccle- 
| siastical decoration. Time has proved that the revival of 
Gothic architecture is due no more to the teaching of Rome 
than that of Geneva, and at the present day the pointed arch 
| is almost as much in vogue among Dissenters as it is with 
| High Churchmen. The decision of a Parliamentary Com- 
mission in 1836—that the new houses were to be medieval in 
| character—gave great impetus to the growing taste; and 
| though the Palace of Westminster is anything but a good 
| specimen of the architecture which it is supposed to represent, 
| still it has proved an excellent school for the encouragement 
of ancient art. It has educated many a sculptor, stonemason, 
metal-worker, decorator, and cabinet-maker, who would other- 
_ wise have grown up ignorant of every phase of ornament-save 
that which had reached him by a perverted tradition. Barry, 
whose strength did not lie in the way of mediavalism,%an 
who only adopted Gothic in obedience to the Commissioners, 
wisely entrusted to Pugin the design of those details which 
were to enrich his structure. Judged by the light of a maturer 
taste, they may appear deficient in artistic quality. Bat it is 
certain that at that time no one could have designed better. 
Pugin’s active and brilliant career was suddenly in rry 
by a melancholy end. But long before he died, his pri es 
had spread far and wide among the lovers of art; had been 
adopted and acted on by his professional brethren, 'Thé works 
of Salvin, Hardwick, Scott, and Ferrey are well known, and 
bear ample tribute to the earnestness with which those gentle- 
men severally devoted themselves to a cause which had yét to 
win popularity. A few years later it did achieve popularity, 
_ and by this time another school of designers had arisen,’ 
profiting by the advantages of early training and the-close 1 
of ancient examples at home and abroad, were ena 
improve upon the work of their older contemporaries. , 
names of Carpenter, Street, Butterfield, and Pearson 
prominent in this second group. Mr. Carpenter is no 
but his Church of St. Mary Magdalene, near Munster- s 
remains as a lasting monument to his skill. Mr. € eet’s 
- original and picturesque Church of St. James the Léss, “at 
Westminster, Mr. Butterficld’s masterlike works of All nts 
Church, in Margaret-street, and that of St. Alban, mez 
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Holborn, and Mr. Pearson’s Church of St. Peter, Vauxhall, 
are all examples of design which is carried out in the spirit 
rather than the letter of medizeval precedent. But the Gothic 
Revival is not confined to Church architecture. Indeed, if we 
reflect on the subject, it would seem absurd so to limit its 
extension. In the best ages of art there was but one style of 
architecture at one time for every sort of building, whether 
ecclesiastical or domestic. Some of the best examples of Old 

. English Gothic which exist are certainly either churches or 
monastic buildings. But at the time they were raised they did 
not differ in style, they only differed in shape and feature, from 
the structures by which they were surrounded. If it be urged 
that dwellings of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are not 
suited to our notions of comfort in regard to arrangement of 
rooms, light, and ventilation, the answer is, that all these 
requirements are perfectly compatible with the spirit of ancient 
art, and that the old designers, as time went on, never hesitated 
to avail themselves of the march of science, slow as it was in 
their day. 


Mr. Ruskin has ably brought before us the poetry of | 


Medizval art; Pugin and other writers have shown its prac- 
tical advantages. It remains for the rising generation of 
architects to profit by these hints, and to show their patrons 
that the prevailing taste has not been called forth by the 
whims of a clique or the blind passion of an antiquary, but 
that it is based on the moral and intellectual convictions, no 
less than on the social habits of the age. 








DUBLIN. 


Tuovcu Dublin might claim precedence of Edinburgh in 
the right of what the Duchess of Marlborough used to call 
going in first at the door, in respect of natural beauty the 
palm must be given to the Scotch capital. The mountains 
which form the background of the city are mountains more in 
colour than height, and the plain upon which it is built is so 
uniformly level, that the general aspect is commonplace enough. 
The wonderful rus in urbe of Edinburgh is completely wanting. 
The park is not in, or even near, the city. You walk or drive 
along miles of quays, and then come to a gate which lets you 
into the country, but which you feel shuts off the town. It 
does in reality, for except a sort of Spring-gardens assemblage 
around the zoological collection, the rest of the park is com- 
paratively deserted. From the weather-beaten Phoenix and 
the lodge of the chief secretary, and down even to the banks of 
the brown Liffey, you may travel without meeting a soul. At 
the south side, however, there are some pretty walks, and quite 
a mosaic of grove, road, and village, to Kingstown. Here 
Dublin repeats itself, as London does in Brighton. There is 
no bathing-strand, but you can drop into deep water at once; 
and should you take boat and sail towards Howth, or the grim 
saw-teeth of the Mumbles, from either point you get an 
excellent view of the Irish metropolis. The low shores of 
Clontarf and Ringsend bring the eye gradually to the stack of 
ship-masts, and then into the sombre mass of building relieved 
by spire, cupola, or column. It was within a stone’s throw of 


that gasometer which like a black martello tower squats at the | 


dock of Ringsend, that Stephens, the Fenian Centre, was 
captured. This is also the region of famous Donnybrook, and 
Fairfield House was built close by the, green upon which wigs 
have erst been cast, and. the coat of contention trailed. The 
interior appearance of Dublin is decidedly handsome. There is 
a remarkable harmony in the streets, which seems to have 


grown out of incongruity, and not to have come by design. | 
The statue of | 


The College and the Bank are most effective. 
King William is kept in good preservation by that spirit of 
sound Protestantism which goes as near the genuine Orange 
complexion, as the colour of the gilding which sets oT the 
lamp-black saturnity of the great Dutchman. Standing by 
the pedestal upon which the hero is set up, you perceive 
Goldsmith reading at the gate of his own college. The manner 
in which the artist has wrought a poet out of the obstinate 
metal you can best appreciate, by comparing it with the 
caricature of Moore which scandalizes the aspect of Westmore- 
land-street. This is a depressing and ugly thing, with the 
expression of a door-knocker, and the attitude of an 
auctioneer. | 


Dablin locally was once deseribed as the “ most tay drink- | 
It has lost some of this quality, | 


ingest” place in the world. , 
but still it has a certain claim to a sort of muffin celebrity. 


The unpleasant feature of a Dublin evening party is, however, | 
that even yet the battle of the Boyne has not been quite for- | 
gotten. Roman Catholic and Protestant may dance together, | 











alliance between oil and water, which breaks up the moment 
you cease shaking them. As a rule the Protestant section 
are jealous of Catholics getting amongst them. The former 
had once a monopoly of the rank and worth of the city, and 
still retain a proportion of both more than commensurate with 
their numbers. The Catholics, on the other hand, are now 
looking up, but are to a certain degree uneasy and pretentious, 
and spoil their chance of equality by that fatal mistake of 
putting too high a value upon the acquaintance of people 
whom they don’t know. The real truth is that there is very 
little to choose between either. Both are disagreeably affected, 
and the mischief of making religion a grade is exemplified most 
unpleasantly. The adoption of such a standard, and the holding 
to it, evinces a bad taste, which is essentially destructive to 
social intercourse, and sets the mark of provinciality at once. 
Another noticeable feature of Dublin is the way in which people 
in business despise their occupations. The first thing a pro- 
sperous shopkeeper will do for his son, will be to give him 
notions far beyond the calling in which he made his money him- 
self. There is scarce a grocer, am apothecary, or haberdasher, 
who has not at least one counsellor, or officer, in the family. 
The reverence with which the former functionary is regarded is 
almost ludicrous. O'Connell used to turn this peculiarly 
national weakness to account, but it has survived him. At 
the Irish bar there are really men of sound abilities, and a few 
of distinguished talents, but the system in which they work is 
one which of necessity precludes them from becoming great 
lawyers. They skip from Nisi Prius to the Roll Chamber, 
and from Chancery to Admiralty, and from Admiralty to 
Bankruptcy, with a versatile activity which would be amazing 
if it were accompanied by a corresponding amount of ability ; 
but the practice results in a slip-shod debating of causes, and 
in verdicts obtained often by “ flukes,” and motions won 
irregularly, which form puzzling precedents, and increase the 
confusion resulting from this ubiquitous advocating. Doctors 
are mostly well to do in Dublin. A side of Merrion-square is 
almost monopolized by them. Here you may see Benedict, the 
married man, tearing at the night bell, while Mrs. Gamp waits 
in the coach. One who has the key of the street hears strange 
dialogues in this quarter towards the small hours. 

In Mr. Thackeray's “ Irish Sketch-book” he draws a hard 
picture of the Graiton-street dandy, whom he intimates comes 
not to the point of real swelldom, either in manners, taste, or 
money. Now it must be confessed, not only was there truth in 
this satire, but it would stand as true to this day if only put 
in a milder form. At a certain hour droves of young men 
dawdle opposite Jude’s, and saunter through Grafton-street, 
speaking in a drawl which they innocently believe to be an 
English accent, and smoking cigars which, with almost equal 
innocence, they believe to be of foreign growth. Your pro- 
vincial buck is a very unpleasant personage anywhere; your 
Dublin one is particularly so. There is something altogether 
second-hand about him. His style is suggestive of assumption 
and electro-type. He is a distinct species though, and is 
not to be confounded with the Irish gentleman. In Dublin 
the swell proper is very badly represented; but a few 
are imported through the garrison. There is an annual 
institution known as the “Squares.” The Squares are enclo- 
sures surrounded by houses of wealthy people, and, in the 
spring and early summer, military bands perform on the grass- 
plots, and hence the expression has come to denote the prome- 
nade itself. Here, about five or six o’clock, hundreds of ladies: 
and gentlemen assemble. Country people come up especially 
to attend those May-meetings. The music, of course, is only 
an excuse for that game which usually goes on before giving 
or being given in marriage. Of the Irish girls there is only 
one opinion, and reading the aecounts in our own papers of the 
effect of their charms on the correspondents who reported for 


us the opening of the Exhibition, we should imagine those 


gentlemen had left their affections in Ireland, but that most of 


| them are suspected of being chronically in love with actresses. 


The Castle is a great boon to the belles. To say that every 


_ one who can borrow a Court suit can have an opportunity of 
| figuring before his Excellency is scarcely saying too much. 





but. the mixture will not hold good longer than would an . 


At the last drawing-room the carriages extended for over 
a mile, and contained a fair number of the population, 
ranging from Chancellor Brady down to several who derived 
their franchises for gentility from such honourable callings 
as fishmongering, or the mont de piété. There is a pre- 
vailing superstition that a situation may be got by attend- 
ing the Castle, thodgh what office of the State would adequately — 
requite such a service the Executive might be puzzled to deter-- “ 
mine. If a stranger desires to satisfy himself of the loyalty of 
the Dublin people, he has only to see Dame-street.on & levée 
day. Those who do not attend it seem positively to be a 
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minority. A peculiar custom of the city is that of puffing 
the hotels ‘y plating the names of the visitors in the 


newspapers, and by this means the visitors are also B ssoy | 
| 
ek Sot ee eluics vhiag evening Gk face gone and the door of it off. Dr. T. Jarvis tells us that he 


at the-——; the intelligence often preceding that furnished 
from Mr. Reuter’s office. The Dublin press, on the whole, 1s 
honestly and ably conducted. The leaders are not so Tooley- 
street as in some of our provincial journals. In one respect, 
however, they are behind the times. They never even attempt 
criticism. Be it a juggler, a singer, a tumbler, a fat boy, a 
living skeleton, a mesmerist, an “ entertainment,” or a diorama, 
the same changes are rung of “ extraordinary illusionist, 

* unequalled artiste,” “ astounding performer,” “ everybody 
should see them,” “ really wonderful,” “ we never witnessed 
better,” and so on. Their literary notices are also very 
meagre, but they quote with taste and liberality from the 
London papers, and are usually fortunate in their selections. 
The city is singularly free from crime. The lower orders drink 
hard enough yet, despite the teachings of Father Matthew, 
but they do not beat their wives as regularly, or as wickedly, 
as on our side of the water. Infanticide is almost unheard of. 
The people are fond of amusement and inordinately of the 


theatre, where the gods are noisy, but appreciative. Their | 
repute for wit has been exaggerated. An average “bus con- | 
ductor would be quite a match for Larry Doolin. Larry 1s a — 
picturesque vagabond, but in the manner of endeavouring to | 
get overpaid, of ill-treating his horse, of bullying ladies, and of | 


carefully preserving a mélange from the stable-yard in, about, 
and on his vehicle, there is little difference between him and a 
London cabman. 








A HOUSE IN SPITALFIELDS. 


Wuen we hear of district boards of health, of sanitary 
inspectors, and medical officers acting under their authority, 
with ample powers for the abatement of such nuisances as are 
perilous to life, it is a subject of natural surprise that every 
now and then some horrible story should force its way into 
print, of places inhabited by human beings, yet not fit to be 
the styes of pigs or the kennels of dogs—places so marked out 
to be the prey of epidemic that our only wonder is, that if it 
were to alight upon them, it should find any living creature to 
prey upon. We ask, how is this? Have we not boards of 
health, medical officers, sanitary inspectors? Were not such 
agencies created for the express purpose of removing these eye- 
sores and these plague-spots from amongst us—empowered and 
paid to do soP How can these officers be doing their duty when 
such scandals endure from year to year, with or without 
their knowledge, but certainly without their effectiveinterference, 
till the coroner unearths them, and the penny-a-liner bruits them 
far and wideP The inevitable answer is that, somewhere or other, 
there must be a screw loose. It is either that the inspector is 
lazy or the medical officer indifferent, or the Board lazy and 
indifferent, or, perhaps, even interested in letting things be as 
they are. Perhaps some member of the Board, or a member’s 
brother or cousin, is the landlord of the noisome habitation. 
Or there may be several members of the Board who in their 
own, or some other district, possess similar habitations which 


poisoned. For this filthy property, having all the qualifications 


of a fever-bed and a guilt-garden—killing to soul and body—is _ next, and to propose any alterations that may seem fit. This is 


still profitable property. Your landlord who secures genteel 
tenants for his houses, is happy if he makes seven or ten per 
cent. on his invested capital. But he is a “ mean white” in 


| struck them. They complained of sickness, loss of appetite, 
and “a sort of skin over their eyes.” They complained of the 


dreadful state of the premises—the water kept in an old tar 
barrel, the yard wet and dirty, the boards of the closet partly 


found these two people delirious from typhoid fever, and he 
says that they were so surrounded by unhealthy influences that 
their recovery was hopeless if they remained there. Outside 
the door there was an accumulation of vegetable and other 
refuse; the passage and stairs were “ extremely dirty ”; the 
walls, “ dirty and dilapidated”; the closet “in a disgraceful 
state”; and the water “very short in supply, and unfit for 
drink from the exhalations from the drain.” Dr. Letheby, 
Medical Officer of Health to the City, said that the water was 
so filthy that it could only be used for washing. In the room 
of one of the witnesses who came to give evidence upon the 
inquest on George and Margaret Anson, the flooring was 
laid level on the ground, and was the height of a table beneath 


_ the level of the yard, so that the drainage from a neighbouring 


stable at one time flowed past her window. This witness 
Mary Davis, had a coal-shop and a sleeping-room, for which— 
that is, for two rooms in this pest-house—she paid 4s. a week. 
She appears to have lived in this hole for seven years, during 
which time she lost six of her children, all of whom died under 
the age of two years and a quarter. Ali this came out on 
Wednesday, at the inquest on the bodies of George and 
Margaret Anson. 

It appears, moreover, that Grey-Eagle-street is one of the 


_ worst places, if not the very worst, in the whole district ; and has, 


no doubt, been so for all the time that Mary Davis has known it. 
What have the sanitary inspectors, &c., been about that they 
have suffered these abominations to survive the first Act of 
Parliament which empowered them to sweep them from the 
face of the earth. We get a glimpse of the way in which these 
gentlemen discharge their duties from the confession of one of 
them that he served a notice of some kind or other 
having reformation in view, on the wrong party. In Grey- 
Eagle-street fever and diarrhoea “ prevail much.” Dr. John 


| Liddle, medical officer of the Whitechapel district, who has 


comparison to the landlords of these pest-houses in which so 


many thousands of our countrymen perish. Talk of ten per 
cent. to the owner of a London hovel! ‘Nothing less than 
cent. per cent. will satisfy his maw, and it will go hard with 
him if he cannot screw much more out of his squalid tenantry. 

There were lately living in a house in Grey-Eagle-street, 
Spitalfields, a man named George Anson, and his wife and 
daughter. They occupied one room, for which they paid weekly 
2s. 9d. In the whole house, which seems to have consisted of 
six rooms, there dwelt twenty people, and the rent in weekly 
shillings which these unfortunate people paid must, in the 
aggregate, have been about £30 a year—for a house, mark you, 
which, if rented by one person, could hardly have been 


given of it at the inquest (to which we shall presently allude), 
it seems to have been oneof the most disgusting habitations into 
which human beings were ever driven by the inexorable logic 
of poverty. George Anson and Margaret Anson, his wife, 
lived, as we have said,-in this filthy hole. Presently fever 


three inspectors under him, says that every house in his 
district is visited and inspected. Cui bono? Heaps of rubbish 
are left at the doors of the houses in Grey-Eagle-street for 
days; the whole place is, says Dr. Letheby, “ filthy and in- 
salubrious.” There are no taps to the old tar-barrels which 
supply the water, and which the tenants, not the landlord, have 
placed there. Yet in this region of dirt and fever and squalor 
and death a single house of six rooms returns its owner three 
times as much profit, in proportion, as that of a gentleman’s 
mansion. All this is to us inexplicable upon any theory not 
disgraceful either to the law or the law’s officers. Hither the 
law is inadequate, or its executants are untrue to their trust. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Very little has been done in the University during the last 


fortnight beyond filling up the gaps which time has made in the 
various Syndicates, and appointing examiners for triposes and 


they let out by the room, growing fat while their tenantry are | scholarships. A new Syndicate has been proposed and adapesd 


_ for the purpose of inquiring into the whole scheme of der nf 


sermons ; the Syndicate is to report to the Senate before Marc 


only another way of attacking the long vacation sermons, and it 
is probable that the persistency of the Council will in due time 
receive its reward, inasmuch as the defenders of any existing 
scheme are more likely to flag in their defence than its assailants 
in their assault. The sporting instincts of the Anglo-Norman 
crop out even from under the M.A. gown of a Don; and there is 
a considerable zest displayed in the attempt to hunt down the 


| unfortunate summer sermons. Men of various classes will even- 


tually in the extirpation of these homilies, which must be of 
| @ peculiarly offensive description, as they excite the ire of men 


who have never seen Cambridge in the long vacation, and have no 
great knowledge of the interior of the University church during 
term time. Men—and there are such—who frankly avow that 
they object to sermons on principle, are of course desirous to put 
an end to as many of the objectionable discourses as ible ; and 
itis rather good to see grave and proper Professors taking the same 
side with men who would go quite as heartily for the abolition of 


_ service in the College chapels. 
worth £6. From a sanitary point of view it was worth a very | rs a 


large sum less than nothing at at all; for, from the description | 


A novel scholarship has recently been founded at St. John’s 
and the first scholar was elected last week. A barrister who died 
some short time ago left a large sum of money by will to found 
Law Scholarships in either of the English Universities, or in one 
of the Inns of Court, according to the choice of the executors. 
The University of Cambridge was selected, and in particular 
St. John’s College. The M‘Mahon scholarship (named after the 


_ founder) is worth £150 a year for four years, and there will 
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eventually be four scholarships of this value. The conditions are 
that candidates be Bachelors of Arts or of Laws, not of Masters’ 
standing, and be bond-fide students of law, with a definite purpose 
of practising in that profession. The founder is understood to have 
felt so deeply the benefits he had himself received from the study 
and practice of the law, that he was determined to do what he 
could to encourage sound reading among those who look forward to 
adopting it as their profession. 

The “ bread-and-butter” furor seems to have spent itself for the 
present. Oxford certainly showed to advantage as compared with 
Cambridge, so far as the documents inserted in the papers by 
undergraduates went. The Christ Church memorial was a dignified 
and well-supported statement of definite facts, perhaps a little too 
peremptory in its tone, or at least in one of its expressions ; but 
the letters from Cambridge undergraduates were too many of them 
rambling and ill-considered, some complaining of grievances which 
were no grievances, and others making statements which could be 
met by simple denial, and could only have been made in the first 
instance by very culpable carelessness. The sensible letter of 
“A Tutor” put the whole question on an intelligible footing, repre- 
senting that college servants must be paid in some way or other, 
and that, on the whole, indirect was better than direct taxation for 
that purpose. A small extra sum for dinner, paid by a large 
number of undergraduates, provides salaries which absolutely must 
be provided somehow, and does it ina less aggravating manner 
than by a distinct charge. Any one would rather pay a little trifle 
more for one or two articles of ordinary consumption than have to 
come down with a sum of appreciable magnitude in the shape of 


an extra penny or two in the pound in answer to Mr. Gladstone’s | 


call ; at least, so a large number of taxpayers are found to say, in 
spite of the theoretical advantages of the latter course. It must 
always be remembered, too, that men are here only half the year 
at most, and yet the staff of college servants must to a great extent 
be kept up throughout the year. Colleges cannot act like London 
hairdressers, who turn off their hands ruthlessly when the season is 
over. With servants and with tenants, the college rule is, and 
very properly is, to disturb no one without very strong reason. A 


large charity, such as a college is, should make it a great point in | 


its internal economy to be kind to its dependants, and to make 
them feel that their places are confidently assured to them during 
reasonably good conduct. And, besides, colleges must have good 
servants and trusty, if possible, in all departments, but certainly in 
the chief places ; and if such servants are secured for the half year 
of usual residence, it is only by making their position certain for the 
remainder of the year. No doubt it is an evil that the undergraduates 
should have to pay their servants a year’s wage for half a year’s 
service, but we may say, as a certain helpless general so tickled 
Carlyle’s fancy by saying constantly, que faire? An article which 
appeared in the columns of a young and lively contemporary, a 
week or two ago, entitled “ University Reform,” unwittingly dealt 
with this question by strongly arguing that the term of residence 
should be largely increased ; and that our vacations should be cut 
down to something like public-school holidays. However strange 
and horrible such an idea may at first sight seem, there is very 
much to be said in favour of it. One great advantage—to mention 
only one, for the subject is too extensive to admit of discussion in 
the present columns—would be the opportunity thus afforded to 
tutors who have aspirations beyond cramming sufficient “ poll 
mechanics ” into a dozen men’s heads to secure them a pass, or 
initiating a dozen others into dodges and tricks enough to get them 
a fair place in the Senate House, of quietly and seriously influencing 
their pupils for good. Any one who has worked in a public school 
as well as lectured and held office in college, will feel how very 
little hold he has upon the undergraduate as compared with the 
fifth and sixth form boy. Of course, no one would dream of having 
the same manner of hold upon the one as upon the other; but the 
present hurrying system prevents his getting any hold at all upon 
a considerable proportion of the men. By the time every one is 
settled, and vacation arrears are caught up, and the class gets 
something like into swing, half the term is gone—for three weeks 
and a half go very soon ; and then there is nothing but scrambling 
haste to get through the subject in the remaining half of the time 
devoted to lectures. If a busy tutor of a college is asked whether 
he has read “ Palgrave,” or some such universally read book, he 
will throw up his hands and shriek at the idea of his reading any- 
thing in term time. But if the term were considerably longer, 
and the term’s work not increased in quantity, but improved in 
quality, he would be able to do more teaching and vastly more 
education. As things are at present, some men get none of the 
teaching done, and a good deal less of the education. 

In your Oxford letter of last week it is suggested that “your 
Cambridge correspondent” can say whether any practical disad- 
vantages are found inseparable from the custom of lodging out. 
Such a question should be answered judicially, rather than from 
arc feeling. Trinity has a very large number of men living in 

ings, and the authorities are said not to be dissatisfied with the 
working of the system. But Dons are not unfrequently innocent 
sort of men, who lived studious or respectable lives when they were 
in statu pupilari, and have seen no reason to believe that evils 
they knew nothing of exist. “Your Cambridge correspondent” 
believes that there are very serious practical objections to lodging 
out, or “keeping out of college,” as it is phrased here. Every 
lodging-house must be certified to be respectable, and clean and 
reasonable, by a tutor and a master of a college, but how much 
such certificates are worth may be imagined when a house gets ite, 
certificate before the walls are plastered or the floors down. An 














as to the question of respectability, it is perhaps sufficient to refer 
to the state of things which prevails in some of the students’ 
quarters of a Scotch university, or the very respectable lookin 
houses in which the clerks of a mercantile town like Liverpoo 
deceive the world by outward appearances, If the tutors of 1 
colleges knew the difference between the sums nominally and 
paid for lodgings, and the reason why some houses are su 
favourites with a certain class of undergraduates, they might be 
inclined to reconsider their opinion. Against evils of this kind 
neither university nor college discipline is of much avail; tutors 
and proctors are alike powerless. And to pass from practical 
objections to one which is less tangible but not less real, there can 
be little doubt that “keeping out” tends to lessen the general 
amount of esprit de corps among the members of any given college, 
— wonderfully powerful weapon in the hands of skilful adminis- 
rators, 

The question of University extension, from which your Oxford 
correspondent’s question as to the evils of lodging out of college 
arose, has not excited much interest here. We are rather deficient 
in the enthusiastic and sentimental element among our authorities, 
and any great scheme, such as that which might have been 
2s eters but has not been proposed in Oxford, would require a 
arge amount of the one, and at least a small share of the other. 
The scheme actually proposed is not looked upon here as a practical 
scheme ; and, if it were practical, it would tend to narrow rather 
than to widen the sphere of University influence. It might attract 
a large number of embryo curates, but that would be its chief 
result. The rival scheme, advocated by Dr. Temple, of allowing 
men to live in the town as they like, unaffiliated so far as the 
colleges are concerned, and reading for their degrees unfettered by 
college aid, will scarcely meet with greater favour. Dr. Temple 
might have known better than to state to the world through the 
columns of the Times that such “ University students would need 
no college tutors, since they have the professors.” Ornamental as 
the professors are, and valuable exceedingly to more advanced and 
real students, no one can dream of supposing that their lectures 
will help a struggling “ poor student” through his little-go or post- 
mortem degree examination. The Regius Professor of Greek can 


| hardly be expected to undertake the Grace Grammatice Rudi- 


| 


menta of a score or two of well-intentioned young men from a 
country town who are just beginning “the Greek.” Nor will our 
Sadlerian and Lucasian professors introduce aspiring youths, guilt- 
less of algebra, into the earlier mysteries of that agreeable subject. 
And it would be a sight to see Dean Jeremie coaching a poll-class 
in “the first fourteen chapters of the Acts of the Apostles.” Nolo 
germanizari is the instinctive answer of the University man to all 
such suggestions. 
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No. XXXV.—THE COLLEGE OF ST. BEES. 


As the public attention has lately been drawn to the subject 
of St. Bees College, as well as other kindred institutions, by 
the attacks of Archdeacon Allen in the columns of the Times 
newspaper; and as, to a vast proportion of the population, 
St. Bees is known either merely by name, or at most as a 
college, against which, with or without reason, a strong 
prejudice occasionally exists, we propose in the present article 
giving a short sketch of its origin and rise, the scope of its 
operation, and its proposed advantages. 

The village of St. Bees is delightfully situated on the sea- 
shore, about four miles south of Whitehaven, in Cumberland. 
The college buildings stand on the site formerly occupied by 
the Priory of St. Bees, and which appears, after the disso- 
lution of the religious houses at the time of the Reformation, to 
have gradually fallen into decay. The Priory church, thanks 
to the exertions of the different incumbents as well as the 
spasmodic liberality of the Lonsdale family, the lay impro- 
priators and patrons of the living, has been saved, and is now 
the parish church of the village. It is a cruciform building of 
considerable size and beauty, a rude but noble work of that 





"interesting period in which the Norman style of architecture 


passed gradually away into the Early English. 

The present College of St. Bees was instituted in the year 
1817, for the instruction of candidates for Holy Orders, by the 
Right Rev. George Henry Law, D.D., then Lord Bishop of 
Chester, and afterwards of Bath and Wells. The first 
Principal of the College was the Rev. William Ainger, B.D. 
(afterwards D.D.), who was also perpetual curate of St. Bees. 
Bishop Law gave £200 to procure from Queen Anne’s Bounty 
the further sum of £300 to build the Principal's house. The 
choir of the ancient Priory church, which had been roofless 
for upwards of two centuries, was repaired and fitted up for 
the purposes of the institution at the expense of Mabe ce 
Earl of Lonsdale. A portion of it was walled off for a 
lecture-room, which is also used as a library, and contains 
some valuable works; and a new lecture-room and library has 


also been built. 
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The main object of the College is to supply a good and 
economical education for those candidates for Holy Orders 
whose means are not sufficient to allow them to profit 
by the more expensive, though more finished, education to 
be obtained at either of the great Universities of Oxford or 
Cambridge. The college course extends over two years, and 
this period is divided into four terms, during which residence 
is indispensable. The first term commences about the 28th of 
January and ends towards the 5th of May, the second begins 
about the 28th of August and closes about the 5th of 
December. The third and fourth are like the first and 
second. Lectures begin punctually (Sundays excepted) on the 
1st of February and the 1st of September. Students are 
admitted either in January or August. 

Before a student is admitted to the College, it is imperative 
that he shall produce to the Principal two testimonials, signed 
each by two clergymen of the Church of England, one certifying 
that after a long and intimate acquaintance they can pro- 
nounce the person in whose behalf it is given to be a man of 
unblemished morality and consistent piety, also that he is 
maimly attached to the Church of England, and fitted, by his 
general habits, character, and attainments, for the work of the 
ministry. If no single clergyman is able to give this certifi- 
cate for the whole period, it may be covered by several. The 
other testimonial must certify that the person desiring admis- 


sion has such a knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages | 





‘as to enable him to attend lectures with profit upon the Greek | 


Gospels and Grotius’s “ De Veritate.” No student can continue 
a member of the College whose conduct is not in all respects 
satisfactory to the authorities. 
the four terms embraces scriptural and ecclesiastical history ; 


students could hardly have been arrived at without his 
informing the public what would be the average number re- 
jected from Oxford and Cambridge from causes of the same 
kind. We certainly have not in our possession any exact data 
to go upon, but we have heard upon good authority that the 
number is not inconsiderable; at the same time it would be 
manifestly absurd to accuse those two justly celebrated uni- 
versities of habitual ignorance from such exceptions. We lately 
saw in one of the papers some extraordinary instances quoted 
of gross ignorance in the first principles of English grammar 
and orthography, shown by a candidate for holy orders from 
one of those universities. One of our judges, some time since, 
shewed us a letter written to him by a second year’s student in 
one of the most celebrated colleges in Oxford, which con- 
tained no fewer than three errors in orthography in the 
first page, yet the writer had obtained his presentation 
from one of our most eminent public schools. Would 
it be fair, we would ask, to stigmatize the school or the college 
for the errors of one solitary student? If the Archdeacon 
could show that the proportionate number of rejections from 
St. Bees, among candidates for ordination, is greater than 
those from Oxford and Cambridge, it would of course be a proof 
of what we are already disposed to admit, that the average 
education at St. Bees is much below that of either of the great 
universities; still we should be far from allowing that the 
course of training at that college, as well as the kindred schools 
of St. Aidan’s, Lampeter, Wells, and others, have not been of 
immense advantage in the service of the Church. In no part 


_ of England has the indifference of the great universities to the 


The course of study during — 


the evidences of religion, external and internal; an expository | 


knowledge of the New Testament; lectures on the Creeds and 
the Articles of Religion; theology, doctrinal and pastoral; and 
Latin and English compositions, especially that of sermons. 
There being no collegiate buildings, each student furnishes 
himself with a house or lodgings in the village, under the 
direction and control of the Principal. 
and lodging may, with moderate economy, be obtained from 
eighteen shillings to twenty-four shillings a week. The fee for 
tuition is £10 for each term. Three guineas are paid by each 
student when he comes into residence, in aid of a fund for 
keeping the college in repair, and increasing the library. 
This, with the small additional cost of some prescribed books, 
includes all necessary expenses. As the first term of each year 


commences on the 28th of January and ends the 5th of May, | hardship, fatigue, and penury, which would be considered as 


highly distasteful to the majority of the more refined and 


while the second begins in August and closes on the 
5th of December, it will be seen that the whole expenses of the 
course of instruction, as well as of board and residence for the 


two years, need not exceed from £120 to £130, a sum far below | 
that required at either university, thus enabling young men of | 


restricted means to enter the ministry, from which they would 
have been shut out by the heavier expenses of Oxford or 
Cambridge. How much the opportunity thus afforded by the 
moderate expenditure of St. Bees has been estimated by the 
public may be judged from the fact that more than two 
thousand candidates from that college have been ordained 
for the ministry, and are now among the hardest working and 
most zealous of our clergy. 

Against this institution, so unoffending in its pretensions 
and so useful in its action, Archdeacon Allen has lately 
thought it advantageous to the spread of Christianity in 
general, and the interests of the Church of England in par- 
ticular, to make a most serious attack. He has brought pro- 
minently under the notice of the public, through the columns of 


our leading journal, the shortcomings of some four or five students _ 


of St. Bees in their examination for ordination. Nor can we com- 


spiritual welfare of the people, been shown more than in Wales, 
both north and south, especially the former. At present a 
very large proportion of the clergy in that principality are 
from St. Bees and Lampeter. It is singular to remark, on 
looking down the list of the clergy ordained from these two 
colleges, how many of them are of Welsh origin, and who 
would have been prevented from entering the ministry had 


they been able only to obtain their education from such 


The expense of board | 


expensive schools as either Oxford or Cambridge. In the list 
of St. Bees such names as Morgan, Thomas, Davies, Lloyd, are 
of very frequent occurrence. We counted in it no fewer than 
forty-three of the name of Jones alone. Trace these gentlemen 
to the scene of their present duties, and we shall find them 
labouring in their vocation in the most out of the way and 
uncivilized localities, where, without them, the Church, except 


_ by reputation, would be possibly unknown, and submitting to 





highly educated graduates of Oxford or Cambridge. And even 
admitting the latter’s readiness to accept appointments of the 
kind, how many of them would be able to address their congre- 
gations in the Welsh language, without which accomplishment 
they would be little more than useless. 

But perhaps the best method of proving to the reader the 
value the college of St. Bees has been to the cause of the 
Church in the principality of Wales would be to quote an 
extract from a letter taken from a mass of others forwarded 
to Dr. Ainger from the clergy of every denomination, and all 
grades, sympathizing with him in the attack lately made on 
the college under his control. The writer of the letter before 
us is a clergyman of the Church of Engiand, of high standing 
and higher repute, and who, in his knowledge of the spiritual 
wants of the inhabitants of North Wales and its Church organ- 
ization, has no superior :— 5 


“Tam not a member of your college,” he writes, “ but I feel 


_ deeply for it, and the most useful body of men it has turned out. The 


pliment the worthy Archdeacon on the weapons he has chosen on | 


the occasion. He has based his arguments in proof of the 
habitual inefficiency of the students of St. Bees on the rejection of 
five young men from that college, who had presented themselves 
as candidates for holy orders, who were not only found wanting on 


theological subjects, but’ in general education as well. Without | 


in the most remote manner accusing the Archdeacon of the 
slightest intention of acting unfairly in the matter, we most 
earnestly protest against any conclusion of the kind. The 
Rev. Dr. Ainger, the principal of the ccllege, assured us that 


during the seventeen years he had held the appointment, the | 


only cases of rejection for causes of the kind quoted by the 
Archdeacon, were those which he had chosen as types of 
the habitual inefficiency of the students of St. Bees. But 
admitting that by one of those extraordinary combinations of 
chances which sometimes occur in this world, these five par- 


ticular cases alone came under the notice of Archdeacon Allen, — 
still a just conclusion of the inferiority of the St. Bees | 


gratuitous attack of Archdeacon Allen is, to say the least, most inju- 
dicious and impolitic, and is calculated most seriously to damage and 
discourage the college and the men who have been ordained from it. 
The clergy have abundance of opposition and discouragement from 
strangers, without having to encounter it from members of their own 
body. Some of the most useful and efficient men I have met with in 
North Wales are from the College of St. Bees, and I can bear 
testimony to their devotedness and unselfishness and their energy 
in the interests of the Charch. Some twenty or thirty years since 
there were few or no literates in North Wales. The clergy, as a rule, 
were all University men, and the Church was at the lowest possible 
ebb. It was, in fact, nearly extinct. Here and there might be found 
a few workers, bat from the dislike the people had begun to-entertain 
for the Establishment for the neglect they had habitually experienced 
from it, even these could not obtain congregations, but had to preach 
to empty walls. Those that might have been kept within the fold of 
the Charch left it to follow men who had no training whatever, except 
the training and teaching of the Holy Spirit, and the will and ability 
to preach the gospel. Nine-tenths of the people in the principalities 
thus became Dissenters under the réyime of the University men, 

bishops and priests. For this desertion from the Church the literates 
were certainly not to blame ;. but to rectify the estrangement which the 
neglect has occasioned, they have now to work hard, in season and 
out of season, and, thank God, things are now looking a little better 
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and more hopeful for the Church, It must certainly be a most 
painful thing for gentlemen working as energetically and devotedly 
as those ordained from the College of St. Bees to find themselves 
spoken of with so much disrespect ; not from Dissenters, from whom 
they generally, at least, receive courtesy, but from their brother 
clergy, from whom they have a right to expect a very different class 
of treatment from that they too frequently receive.” 


Although we perfectly agree with every word contained in 
the above extract, we would especially call the attention of the 
reader to that portion of it in which the reverend gentleman so 
feelingly deplores, in the interests of the Charch, the attacks 
so frequently made by a portion of the University-educated 
clergy upon the literates. Nothing, in fact, can be more 
injudicious or impolitic. In the first place, we would 
ask, Is the Established Church, even in England, at the 
present time in so flourishing a condition that she can 
afford to lose one friend or make herself a gratuitous enemy, 
much less to raise with impunity discord among her own 
clergy? Our own experience, which has been tolerably ex- 
tensive, induces us to arrive at a very different conclusion. 
We could point out cathedral city after cathedral city in which 
the Dissenters not only outnumber the Church population, but 
whose chapels are well filled with congregations, and of a highly 
respectable order too, while the district churches are compara- 
tively empty. We could point out whole counties, such, for 
example, as Cornwall, in which the Dissenting population are 
as seven to one of the Church population. At this moment, 
in the metropolis itself, it could easily be shown that the 
majority of the children of the working classes, who are being 
educated in any religious persuasion whatever, are receiving 
their spiritual instruction from Nonconformists or Roman 
Catholics. On the Surrey side of the river, on the estates 
principally which a short time since belonged to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Winchester, now in 
the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, one Dissenting 
clergyman (the Rev. Newman Hall) numbers no fewer than 
5,800 children in his chapel district Sunday schools, to which 
should be added a vast number under spiritual education by 
the staff of the clergy of the Southwark Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, and the enormous schools attached to Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle; while the Church schools, under the direction of 
the Rev. Hugh Allen, the Rector of St. George’s, Southwark, 
than whom a more energetic man could not be named from the 
whole Clergy List, cannot muster 1,400. 

In large towns all over the country, especially in the manu- 
facturing districts, similar instances of the power of the 
Nonconformists and Roman Catholics may be found; and 
must not every dispute or misunderstanding among our clergy 
tend to put extra weapons into their hands? The only way of 
counteracting the progress Dissent is now so rapidly making 
is by obtaining a powerful and efficient body of hard-working 
curates ; and in such qualifications will the warmest advocates 
for Oxford or Cambridge education pretend that those univer- 


sities furnish more able men than St. Bees, St. Aidan’s, and . 


other kindred institutions ? Possibly if the reverend archdeacon 
were to make some few inquiries respecting the difficulty 
experienced in the present day, not only in our large towns, 
but in the agricultural districts as well, of obtaining curates, 
he might agree with us that anything tending to discourage 
the supply would be a great injury to the interests of the 
Church. We were lately in conversation with the incumbent 
of a West-End London parish, who informed us that not one 
of thirty unemployed curates from Oxford or Cambridge with 
whom he had corresponded would accept an appointment in 
his district, although the terms he offered were most liberal, 
urging as an excuse, the dense poverty of the locality and the 
demoralized character of the inhabitants. An East-End 
incumbent with whom we are acquainted was still more unfor- 
tunate. Out of one hundred curates to whom he applied, one 
only would accept his offer, and he, it was found on farther 
investigation, had been obliged to leave his last appointment 
for drunkenness. The terms offered (£120 per annum) were 
not objected to; it was the poverty of the neighbourhood and 
the hard work it would necessitate that were the reasons for 
refusal. Again, we would submit that, assuming the standard 
of education to be so much higher on the average with candi- 
dates for ordination from the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the qualifications for the parish priesthood are 
not necessarily increased by so large an amount of academical 
learning. From our experience we could, without difficulty, 
mame clergymén who have been appointed to valuable 
livings almost entirely from the high and just reputation 
they obtained in their university career, who make as ineffi- 
cient parochial clergymen as could well be imagined. Again, 
others of the same class we could point out, whose parishes 


are as well looked after as could be desired, but in | in existence, there 








which the excellency of the management, as well as the 
whole parochial labour, are due to the energy and ability of 
curates who have been ordained from St. Aidan’s, St. Bees, 
and other similar colleges for literates. At present, we under- 
stand that at least one-fifth of the candidates for holy orders 
are ordained from these colleges, and that the proportion is 
annually increasing; but should attacks be made upon them 
similar to that made by Archdeacon Allen on St. Bees, it is ° 
more than probable that young men will abstain from entering 
colleges of this description, from the fear of the ridicule which 
may attach to them; and a heavy resposibility will fall on the 
heads of those whose injudicious conduct has impaired the 
supply of so useful a body of the priesthood. Nor is this result 
at all chimerical, for the Rev. Dr. Ainger, principal of St. Bees, 
told us that a falling off in applicants was already beginning to 
be felt in his college. The Cumberland Pacquet, a local paper 
published in Whitehaven, and having a very extended circula- 
tion in the north of England, lately, in an admirably written 
article, complained of the prejudicial effect the Archdeacon’s 
attack will have on the college of St. Bees. 


“Whatever may be Archdeacon Allen’s other qualifications,” it 
says, “for the position he holds, he certainly cannot be admitted to 
be a prudent man. The whole of his proceedings in the matter under 
discussion have been characterized by marked impropriety, and by an 
enormous development of want of judgment and discretion, to say 
nothing of his sense of justice, which is unfortunately not altogether 
unquestionable. Conduct such as has been pursued by Archdeacon 
Allen will not pass away without making itself felt. It will be pro- 
ductive of consequences of the most serious character, not the least 
of which will be the shock given to confidence—the confidence of can- 
dates for ordination, at all events in the diocese of Lichfield...... 
It has been urged in Archdeacon Allen’s favour, that he had an 
important object in view—the raising of the standard of clerical 
education. Beitso. But does the end justify the means? In our 
humble opinion, certainly not; and for the reason which may have 
been gathered from what we have already said—viz., that the means 
of which Archdeacon Allen has so hastily availed himself, is, unhappily, 
the means of all others best adapted for destroying that great and 
only foundation of all authority and power—confidence. By the pub- 
lication of questions put and answers given in the confidence of an 
official examination, whereby he has caused the authors of the answers 
to be held up as objects of ridicule and contumely in the public news- 
papers, Archdeacon Allen has done pretty nearly all that could have 
been done to destroy the confidence and goodwill which have hitherto 
subsisted between candidates for ordination on the one hand, and 
bishops and their examining chaplains on the other.” 


A very erroneous impression is abroad that Archdeacon 
Allen might have been actuated by personal motives in his 
attack on St. Bees. So far from this being the case, his aver- 
sion to that as well as other theological colleges of the same 
description, has always been perfectly consistent. He has by 
no means preferred St. Bees to others as the object of his 
attack. We have before us a correspondence which took place 
between him and the Rev. Dr. Baylee, Principal of the College 
of St. Aidan’s, in the year 1863, when the ire of the Archdeacon 
had been raised against that institution in consequence of the 
failure of one of its students to pass his examination when a 
candidate for Holy Orders. He then fulminated a tremendous 
reproof against all colleges of the same class. In a letter to 
the London Guardian he described a large theological college 
as mainly a means of helping poor men to pass examinations 
for Orders, when, if a man fails in business and saves £200 
from the wreck of his fortune, he goes there hoping to secure 
a maintenance by entering the ministry of the Church, 
These colleges, he says, exercise but a feeble educating power. 
To use a common proverb, they may help a lame dog over the 
stile—or, to borrow the words of a Somersetshire friend, they 
may supply a bad whitewash. These colleges tend to degrade 
the character of the English clergy. A candidate for Holy 
Orders from St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead, could not tell 
what were the’ topics of St. Stephen’s speech, of St. Paul's 
preaching to the Athenians on Mars’ Hill, of his address to the 
Ephesian elders at Miletus, Further, this candidate could not 
tell what was the subject-matter of the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
and of the first Epistle of St. John. 

Archdeacon Allen, in his attack on St. Aidan’s, fell into an 
error common to men who are confident in their own strength. 
He did not inquire before he began what might be the strength 
of his adversary. Nothing conld be more triumphant than 
the answer Dr. Baylee gave to these accusations. He showed 
that twenty-eight per cent. of the St. Aidan’s students were the 
sons of clergymen, fifty-one per cent, were sons of gentlemen of 
private fortune, four per cent. were dissenting ministers con- 
forming to the Church, and the remainder were from the 
trading classes, many of whom were in afiluent circumstances 5 
and that so far from bankrupt tradesmen becoming students of 


St. Aidan’s during the seventeen years the college had been 
had uot been one such case. ‘To the 
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statements that St. Aidan’s possessed but a “ feeble educating 
power,” and that colleges of its description tended to degrade 
the character of the English clergy, Dr. Baylee brought forward 
triurphantly the long list of rectors, vicars, incumbents of 
district churches, and other clerical appointments held by the 
students from St. Aidan’s; and as to the case of the student 
quoted by the Archdeacon, who had been rejected for his 
ignorance of the New Testament, that gentleman was of ex- 
ceedingly nervous temperament, and that his failure arose from 
the confusion of his ideas at the moment, and from no real 
want of knowledge of the subject he was being questioned on. 
As a proof that a studentship of St. Aidan’s did not lower the 
clergy ordained from it in the eyes of the public, Dr. Baylee 
reminded the Archdeacon that St. Aidan’s College had received 
the patronage of the Duke of Marlborough, the Marquis of 
Westminster, and many other noblemen of distinction—that 





the iste Lord Herbert had twice made honourable mention of | imaginative and paints from the memory of beauties, that there is 


‘the institution in Parliament—and that the late Archbishop of 


Canterbury, under whose auspices the College was founded, had | 


given his written permission to state that St. Aidan’s furnished 
him with his best candidates for Orders. Also that the present 
Archdeacon of Middlesex, three heads of houses in Oxford or 
Cambridge, the Bishop of Winchester, and many other digni- 
taries of the Church, as well as a host of the clergy, held the 
College in great respect, and invariably spoke of it in terms of 
the highest commendation. 

To return to Dr. Ainger. Flattering as were the com- 
pliments which had been paid to the efficiency of the clergy 
ordained from St. Aidan’s, they were equalled by those the 
reverend Principal of St. Bees placed before us, which he had 
‘received from members of the clerical profession, many of 
them of the highest standing in the Church. More than one 
letter we saw from dignitaries of the Church sympathizing 
with him on the late attack of Archdeacon Allen. As we 
have not received permission to quote from them, we shall 
merely state they were quite sufficient to calm to a great 
extent the very natural annoyance it had caused him. 

Before taking leave of the subject we must express our 


profound regret at the course adopted by Archdeacon Allen, | 
for, while fully persuaded of the integrity of his intentions, we | 


are also fully persuaded that he has not only done an injury 
to a most valuable institution, but to the interests of the 
Church as well. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 


Tue exhibition of sketches and studies by the members and 
associates, which is the fourth winter collection, contains more 


works, but can hardly be said to be so strictly an exhibition of 


sketches and studies as those with which the Society commenced. 


inted up to the highest pitch of colour. Other works are 
Saibambite exhibited rr the ye elaborate drawings the artist 
ever painted, as Mr. John Gilbert’s of “ Richard the Third’ and 
“ Buckingham,” or Mr. Duncan’s “‘ Warwick Castle by Moonlight. 
We could not be otherwise than pleased with these pictures ; at the 
same time, we know that a sketch from either artist might have 
been chosen which would have been more appropriate and more in 
keeping with the exhibition, still equally significant of the painter’s 
ability. ' 

Some difficulty certainly arises with regard to those artists who 
take up the ground that all study should be done before the 
objects, and who come to us with their pictures labelled “ painted 
on the spot.” That this is a recommendation we shall not deny ; 
it is always most agreeable to see as much truth of colour and 
exactness of form as there is, for example, in Mr. Naftel’s very 
remarkable study of ‘‘ Sorrento” (258) or Mr. W. Collingwood's 
“ View of the Matterhorn from an altitude of 8,000 feet,” both of 
which the catalogue somewhat needlessly assures us were painted on 
the spot. But it remains to say, on the side of that art which is 


a grace to be superadded to these very realistic studies on the 
spot. 4 
” Polatews of this aim seem to overlook the atmosphere that is cast 
like a veil over the beauties of Nature, and gives such a delicious 
charm of tenderness and modesty. We accept this very beautiful 
study—picture it should be called—of Mr, Naftel’s as fully accom- 
plishing all he aimed at, yet reminding him that there is one beauty 
more in the quivering light and air which is, perhaps, not altogether 
beyond his art. None of these pictures printed on the spot can 
be out of place among the sketches and studies ; we only wish 
there were more of them, to the exclusion of some which are mere 
displays of conventional effects of the palette, clever enough as 
such, but almost as uninteresting as Mr. Stodare’s miracles must 
be to his confederate—we know the trick, and have seen it so 
often that we can only bestow a patronizing smile. Mr. Bran- 
white’s moonrises and sunsets, Mr. Oakley’s pretty figures, 
Mr. W. Callow’s dashing effects on the coast, and Mr. 
Richardson’s boldly-handled highland sketches, may all be com- 
mended from this point of view. Mr. W. Callow, however, has 
quite redeemed his pencil from the charge of commonplace by his 
_ two sketches of “ Venice” (15), which, though perhaps a little cold 
_ in tone, are beautiful, as possessing all the spirit and suggestiveness 
of the true sketch. Mr. J. Nash, too, deserves all that we can say 
in congratulation on his having escaped from the mannerism of his 
work generally. The drawinys of ‘ Canterbury Cathedral Bap- 
tistery ” and of the “ Treasury ” of the same place have none of the 
coarseness of line and unmeaning dots of opaque colour with which 
_ Mr. Nash marks out his architectural details ; they might well have 
| been more grey and lighter in tone, but as sketches they are 
excellent. Mr. J. Burgess’s drawing of the “ Chateau Fontaine 
Henri, near Caen, in Normandy” (53), is also noticeable for the 
best points of accurate drawing ; but a view of a “Street in 
Calais” (223), with the Hotel de Ville and the old Lighthouse, is 
| far richer in colour, and shows us that the artist is quite at home in 
| subjects of this kind, which are by no means so easy as they look, 
| and, as we see in anotlier street-view by the same artist, at 
| * Quimper, in Brittany,” which strikes us as harsh in colour in 
parts, so that the aerial perspective is a good deal interfered with. 


In the winter exhibition of last year there was a general ten- | One of the best examples of streets, with figures, is Mr, E. A. 
dency to get beyond the ordinary limits of a sketch; drawings | Goodall’s elaborate sketch of the “ Market-place of Segovia” (204). 


were shown which could only be considered as left unfinished, 
which is quite distinct from either being a sketch or a study. 
Those contributed by Mr. Burton, for example, were simply 
specimens of his works in progress. At the same time we do not 


forget that there were studies by this artist of coloured draperies, | 
and particularly a chalk sketch for a picture of “Jehu meeting | 


Jehoram,” which were true studies—exercises of the eye and hand, 
while the higher faculties have not been altogether idle. It is works 
of this kind by which the painter strengthens his resources, and 
prepares himself for composing his picture, whether a land- 
Scape, a group of picturesque figures, an interior with figures, 
or a subject of history, religion, or sentiment. The sketch stands 
more in the light of the artist’s experiment and his memoranda of 
vivid impressions passing away rapidly. Both study and sketch 


| Mr. J. H. Andrews’ “Port of Bergen, Norway” (160) is also 
_ remarkable for the clearness with which every building in the town 
_ is “put in,” and another drawing by the same artist of the vessels 
lying in the Dort on a bright summer's afternoon, is beautifully 
| pure in tint, and the details touched in with equal trath and neat- 
ness. These are, in fact, finished as much as any water-colour 
_ drawings need be ; for our own part, indeed, this represents fairly 

all that is desirable in a water-colour drawing of the kind of 

subject. There is a small work by Mr. Andrews which should not 


_ be overlooked ; it is (211) a most spirited sketch of the crew of a 


may be of equal value to the artist, but perhaps the sketch is the | 


most interesting as conveying in the rapid impulsive lines and 
sweeps of colour the feeling of the moment. The study involves a 
great amount of patient thought and work, while in the sketch the 
artist allows himself to be carried away by the beauty of the 
scenery before him, or, if a subject, by the imaginary scene before 
his mind’s eye. The beauties which a painter confers upon his 
completed pictures—those works that result from all the study of 
nature and the culture of the studio—are of a different order in 
art, and appeal to the higher sentiments. We do not look for fine 
composition and grand expression even in studies much less in 
sketches. These are qualities only to be got by great elaboration 
and thought ; nevertheless the first thoughts for pictures generally 
ess acharm of beauty suggested which makes them extremel 

teresting. Now we observe with some regret that the Water- 
colour Society has not been exercising a sufficiently strict view 
over their contributions in permitting finished drawings to have a 
place amongst the sketches and studies, and in exhibiting works 


-which can only be viewed as incomplete from some part being 


highly finished while the rest is purposely left sketchy ; as, for 


a A Mr. Smallfield’s so-called “ Study of a Girl’s Head” (251), 
or . 


Lundgren’s “Arab Woman” (363), where the head is 


Lowestoft yawl launching their boat through the surf. The large 
drawing of the Flavian amphitheatre, vulgd the Colosseum, by 
moonlight, has much in it of the solemn majesty of the grand old 
ruin, but is made rather trivial and melodramatic by the exaggera- 
tion of the crucifix and the shrines of the stations round the 
interior, which are really scarcely visible in the real scene. Mr. 
Jenkins has exhibited some landscapes, which, though called 
studies, might well take their place in the regular exhibitions of 
the Society—so carefully finished are they in every part. (109) 
“The Upland Path near Whitby,” and (214) “ reg as 
Surrey ”—a really sweet pastoral—are two of his best. . C. 
Davidson’s work is nothing unless highly finished ; and for this 
reason his sketches are comparatively dull. Very much the same 
applies to Mr. Duncan’s work, which seems to require more thought 
and careful arrangement of light and shade than can be develo 
in a sketch. On the other hand, we have Mr. Topham’s charm 
study for a finished drawing called “ Fern Gatherers” (37), whi 
seems, to our taste, perfect in all the delicate tints of beauty and 
grace in the fair-haired girl of the mountains, carrying her burden 
of rich brown ferns. Mr. Frederick Tayler has the true gift of a 
sketcher ; all his pictures are sketches, but then it is with the 
touch of a poet in every line, so that we fill up the picture for our- 
selves with infinite pleasure, making each dainty lady and gallant 
horseman the hero of some fancied romance. 

Mr. G. P. Boyce is a new associate of the Society, and we have 





seldom remarked better signs of the true artistic feeling in the 
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study of St. Mark’s, Venice, and St. Nicholas Giornico than in 
some of the comparatively slight works contributed by him. There 
is, perhaps, a little too much of the straining after colour which is 
observable as an affectation of our younger school, but his drawings 
in this Exhibition promise well. We should. point out especially 
(79) “A Little Valley near Abinger after Sunset,” with a scrap of 
still water in the meadow reflecting the warm sky, and the old 
buildings near Durham and Newcastle seen under the evening sky. 
These are pretty and net unpoetic, though of a small sentiment. 
Mr. J. D. Watson again cultivates a talent much of the same order 
in his very neatly-studied interior of a Yorkshire cottage, and (356) 
“ An Old Woman Knitting before the Old Fireplace.” 





Mr. Naftel, whose admirable study of “Sorrento” we have 
already spoken of, contributes two small works (307), which seem 


intended to challenge the comparison between opaque and trans- | 


arent colour. So far as we are asked to judge between these two 
it would be to prefer the one in opaque colour; but then the 
question is, whether the artist has been quite even-handed with the 
two methods? We should say that an artist who knew his palette 
thoroughly in transparent colour would have done more with it 
than Mr. Naftel has. It matters little how a painter produces his 
effects, provided his method is one that will endure ; and, probably, 
. judicious use of the opaque and transparent combined is the 

est. 

Mr. G. Dodgson’s sketches are precisely like his finished draw- 
ings, peculiar and unnatural in the general tone, and with more 
green than is agreeable in a picture. (122) “Larpool Beck, 
Whitby,” is the least objectionable on this account. 

Mr. J. P. Jackson is evidently one of the open air students, and 
gives us much that is extremely natural and picturesque in his 
“View of Bossiney Cove, Cornwall ” (152). 

Mr. James Holland’s sketches of the famous old rooms of 
Knole, with their tapestried walls and antique furniture, are 
admirable as sketches. Mr. Alfred D. Fripp is another of the 
best sketchers of the society ; his “Shrine of Santa Prassede, at 
Rome,” is admirable as a study of an interior ; and the “ Mid-day 
Study at Olevano” (415), with the rich coloured tiles coming in 
strong contrast agaimst the lovely blue sky and the misty grey of 
the mountains, is one of the happiest examples of truthful sketching 
we ever remember to have seen. 


Mr. W. Collingwood Smith has one sketch which should he 
looked at as a model for work of this kind ; it is (250) “Squally 
Weather,” a wild evening sky, with bits of grey cloud all torn and 
driven by the rising gale. So truly has the artist caught this 
look of the sky that the clouds seem to be flying through the 
picture. In Mr. Brittan Willis’s slight sketches of cattle (267), 
and, indeed, in all that he does, we see the master-hand ; perhaps 
his cattle are a little over-sleek, and might well be exchanged 
occasionally for some not quite so well groomed and fed. Mr. 
Lundgren’s sketches of Spanish muleteers and mules are more 
satisfactory fur what they pretend to be than the finished drawing 
of the “ Fresco Painter” (65) and the half-finished one of the 
“Arab Woman.” The old-master fresco painter is a subject which 
admitted of much fine treatment, but we have him here as a 
rather flimsy young Italian, in sixteenth century costume oftight green 
hose (his one leg prominently shown and badly drawn), at work 
at a “Virgin and Child,” the model for which sits by his side. 
The whole conception is rather fanciful, and decidedly wanting in 
the character of the time, which is a serious fault in any. work 
ee to have reference to history in any shape. Mr. John 

ilbert’s Shakespearian work, in a similar way, fails in carrying us 
to the time ; we could fancy his Richard was got up to please the 
gods in the gallery,—his face made livid as an actor's with the 
paint of the dresser. 


Such a Richard is hardly the man who could | 


woo and win a Lady Anne; he must have had something of the | 
persuasiveness of all villains in his face and manner, for in this | 


very scene Buckingham addresses him as “ my loving Lord.” 

Mr. 8. Palmer's drawings are interesting as good examples of 
imaginative landscape art, and the rich colour in which the painter 
indulges his fancy may well be borne with, though it be occasion- 
ally too luscious. There are two small pictures of his in the screen 
(348) “ Hope, or the Lifting of the Cloud,” and (352) “The 

aunted Turret,” to which are appended in the catalogue a glowing 
description, apparently from one of Bulwer’s novels, which has 
suggested to the artist his poetic landscapes. 

Mr. E. Burne Jones entered the Society as the painter of the 
religioso-romantic school, favouring us with his pictorial sections of 
some of the medieval legends ; the eccentricity of his work, as we 
supposed, served its purpose of attracting attention to an artist 
who now appears with some very ordinary studies of female heads 


in red chalk. These, however, we must say, appear rather out of | 


place amongst water-colour drawings, and the sketch for a decora- 
tive picture of the hours (275) shows no better title to a place in 
the Exhibition. . 

Among other drawings and sketches of interest may be pointed 
out Mr. Arthur Glennie’s “ View at Castria-Istria” (244), “A 
Study of Trees,” by the late J. Whichelo (90), Mr. E. A. Goodall 8 
“Crimean Sketches,” Mr. Walter Goodall’s “ Labour and Love” 
(117), Mr. Carl Haag’s “Roman Peasants,” Mr. D. Cox, jun., 
“Rye, Sussex” (189), and “Dartmouth Castle” (26), Mr. 
Whittaker’s “Capel Curig” (200), and “ Lynn Cwm-Funon, Mr. 
Alfred W. Hunt's “ Dollwydellan Valley” (371), Mr. Rosenberg’s 
“ Kingfisher” (375), and Mr. Birket Foster’s “Studies of a 
Children” (385), Mr. F. Walker’s “ Mossy Bank” (405), and Mr. 
S. Read’s “ Architectural Interiors.” 


MUSIC. 


THERE is but little to record of the musical doings of the past 
week. At the Royal English Opera, Mr. Leslie’s “ 1da” seems to 
have disappeared after three performances——yet this was the work 
for the sake of which the preliminary programme of the season 
informed us that ‘* Masaniello” could only be given twice. Mean- 
while “L’Africaine” is being performed every night until the 
production of “ Le Domino Noir,’ announced for Wednesday 
next, 


That clever young singer, Miss Fanny Armytage (one of the 
best of recent pupils of the Royal Academy of Music) gave her 
annual concert on Thursday evening at the Hanover-square Rooms, 
That Miss Armytage is gaining both power of voice and facility 
of execution was evidenced by her very brilliant singing of “ Bel 
raggio,” in which she introduced rather an excessive degree of 
florid ornamentation—a proceeding, however, of which the music 
readily admits, and which is fairly excusable, it being eminently a 
“show” song. Miss Armytage has already secured a very estimable 
position as a concert singer, which she will doubtless stiil further 
improve with experience and study. 


Next year’s concert season is already casting its shadows 
before—the Musical Society and the new Philharmonic Society 
having fixed the dates of their performances; the former for 
March 7, April 11, May 9, and June 13; the latter for April 18, 
May 2, 16, and June 6 and 20. 


Mr. Leigh Wilson, the new tenor, sang in the “ Creation,” which 
was given by the National Choral Society on Wednesday. He had 
already made a very favourable impression by his singing in 
“ Elijah,” and we were anxious to see how far this impression 
would be borne out by a fresh test of his powers. The result 
leaves no doubt that he is a very superior singer. His voice is of 
a fine quality, and he has it well under command. His render- 
ing of “In Native Worth” carried away the audience with a genuine 
enthusiasm, and the applause and encore bestowed upon him was 
both cordial and deserved. We look forward with great interest 
to Mr. Wilson’s next trial, in the ‘‘ Messiah,” on the 20th inst. 
Since Mr. Sims Reeves’ appearance twenty years ago, we recollect 
no instance of an English singer so immediately arresting public 
attention. 


Signor Arditi has announced an instrumental selection from 
Wagner’s “ Tannhaiiser” for his concert of Monday next. As, 
with the exception of its brilliant march, the opera depends so 
largely on vocal declamation for its effect, the public can form but 
an imperfect judgment of the merits of the work from any instra- 
mental arrangement. We trust, however, that the management of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre will next season redeem its past promise by 
producing the opera on the stage. 


The newly formed society, the “ Concordia,” was to commence 
its rehearsals on Thursday. There is ample scope for the purposes 
of this new institution, which professes to give performances, with 
chorus and orchestra, of great works, with which the public are as 
yet not at all, or but slightly, acquainted. Cherubini’s “ Requiem 
is to be the first selection. This, however, was several times given, 
in former seasons, at Exeter Hall ; and although a welcome revival, 
something might easily have been’ chosen that has been more 
entirely ignored by our great choral institutions— Bach’s “ Passions- 
musik,” for instance. Probably, however, this is in reserve for 
future performance by the new society. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


A noisy, plate-smashing, practical-joking, rollicking Irish drama, 
in three acts, by Mr. Edmund Falconer, founced on Charles Lever’s 
once-popular novel of ‘Charles O'Malley,” and called “ Galway Go 
Bragh,” was produced on Saturday night at Drury Lane Theatre, 
as a light entertainment after the very solid chronicle play of 
“ King John.” To witness such a play at such an hour was like 
sitting down to eat turtle-soap, roast beef, and Yorkshire pudding 
at two o’clock in the morning, and it was only the extreme rapidit 
of the actors, the scene-shifters, the band, and everybody concerned, 
that saved the sabbath from being broken by the sounds of Irish 
stage revelry. The play, we should imagine, is one of Mr. Falconer’s 
early productions, free from any disquisitions upon liberty or the 
rights of man, and chiefly notable for a lightly-sketched, but 
amusing portrait of an Irish servant, called Mickey Free, who is 
acted by the author with genuine humour. The play has many 
other characters taken from the novel, including Charles 0’ Malley 
himself, but their movements excite little interest. They talk 


_ loudly, laugh loudly, slap their legs loudly, and succeed, by mere 


' 
| 
| 
| 


| em has a Haymarket tone, an 


force of animal spirits, in communicating some of their own enjoy- 
ment to the audience. The play was very well received. 


Mr. Tom Taylor's agreeable comedy, “ The Overland Route,” 
first produced in February, 1860, was revived at the Haymarket 
Theatre on Saturday night last, with Mr. Buckstone in his original 
character of Mr. Lovibond, and Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews in 
their original characters of Tom Dexter and Mrs. Sebright. The 
d is thoroughly fitted to the stock 

aymarket company, and the sound comic power of the acting 
carries off much that is a little flat and out of date in the dis 
Mr. Buckstone had a most enthusiastic welcome on his first 


appearance this season. 
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SCIENCE. 





Some time since, in a leading article upon the subject, we intro- 
duced to the notice of the public the new preparation of flesh 
which was produced in South America under the name of Liebig’s 
extract of meat. Since that time this material has come exten- 
sively into use, and its merits have been very fully discussed in 
the course of an animated controversy which took place in the 
pages of our contemporary, the Lancet. This controversy, how- 
ever, has been to a certain extent unsatisfactory ; the advocates of 
the extractwm carnis have given the preparation too much praise, 
while those who have taken the other side have urged too much in 
depreciation. It is, therefore, with much pleasure that we now 

blish a few extracts from a letter which has reached us from Baron 
Fiebig, and which exposes the subject of meat extract in its proper 
light. The extract of meat, says the veteran chemist, is not to be re- 
garded as a full and complete substitute for meat, while, on the other 
hand, it possesses highly nutritive qualities in an intensified degree. 
“The meat as it comes from the butcher contains two different 
series of compounds. The first consists of the so-called albuminous 
principles (albumen, fibrin), and of glue-forming membrane. Of 
these, fibrin and albumen have a high nutritive power, although not 

if taken by themselves. The second series consists of crystallizable 
substances, viz., creatip, creatinin, sarcin, which are exclusively to 
be found in meat ; further, of non-crystallizable organic principles 
and salts (phosphate and chloride of potassium) which are not 
to be found elsewhere. All of these together are called the 
extractives of meat. To the second series of substances beef- 
tea owes its flavour and efficacy, the same being the case 
with the extractum carnis, which is, in fact, nothing but solid 
beef-tea — that is, beef-tea from which the water has been 
evaporated. Besides the substances already mentioned, meat 
contains, as a non-essential constituent, a varying amount of 
fat. Now neither fibrin nor albumen are to be found in the 
extractum carnis which bears my name, and gelatine (glue) and 
fat are purposely excluded from it. In the preparation of the 
extract the albuminous principles are left in the residue. This 
residue, by the separation of all soluble principles which are taken 
up in the extract, loses its nutritive power, and cannot be made an 
article of trade in any palatable form. Were it possible to furnish 
the market at a reasonable price with a preparation of meat con- 
taining both the albuminous and extractive principles, such a pre- 
paration would have to be preferred to the extractum carnis, for it 
would contain all the nutritive constituents of the meat. But 
there is, I think, no prospect of this being realized.” These remarks 
show very clearly the actual value of the extract. It is, in fact, 
concentrated beef-tea ; but it is neither the equivalent_of flesh on 
the one hand, nor an imperfectly nutritive substance on the other. 
It is nevertheless a most valuable preparation, and now commands 
& most extensive sale in these countries and abroad; and it is, 
furthermore, the only valuable form in which the carcases of South 
American cattle (heretofore thrown away as valueless) could be 
utilized. 

At a late meeting of the Manchester Philosophical and Literary 
Association, Mr. Sidebotham read an interesting paper on the 
microscopic examination of -the mud of the Atlantic. In the 
unsuccessful attempts made to raise the Atlantic cable, the grapnels 
and ropes brought up with them a quantity of ooze or mud, some 
of which was scraped off and preserved. He obtained specimens 
of the deposit from Mr. Fairbairn, and submitted them to micro- 
scopic examination. In appearance, the deposit resembles dirty 
clay, and reminds one of the chalk of Dover ; indeed, it presents 
such appearances as would lead to the inference that a bed of chalk 
is now being formed at the bottom of the Atlantic. It was com- 

entirely of minute organisms, which exhibited a very frag- 
mentary condition. 

A most important and noteworthy memoir has been published 
by Mr. St. George Mivart, in which the writer shows the relation 
which exists between the vertebral columns of the primates. The 
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latter group he regards as divisible into four separate sections, | 


which are represented respectively by (1) Simia, (2) Cercopethecus, 
(3) Wycticebus, and (4) Lemur. The affinities of these sub-ty pes 

has ingeniously represented in a sort of arborescent scheme, in 
which the several branches correspond to separate genera. 

M. Cailletot has presented to the French Academy a new paper 
on the presence of gases in cast iron and steel. He, in some cases, 
collected and analyzed the’ gas contained in cavities. In the case 
of the gas from grey cast-iron, he found the following was the 


g Quekert Microscorrcat CLus.—The monthly meeting of the 
PB awl of this Club was held at their rooms, 32, Sackville-street, 
Piccadilly, on Friday evening, the 24th ult., Dr. E. Lankester, 
President, in the chair. A paper was read by Mr. M. O. Cooke, Vice. 
President, “‘ On the Application of the Microscope to the Discrimina- 
tion of Vegetable Fibres,” which he illustrated by a large collection of 
natural specimens. These were afterwards placed at the disposal of 
the members, and an animated discussion ensued, in the course of 
which it was suggested by Dr. Tilbury Fox that a sub-committee 
should be formed to investigate and report on the subject. The 
meeting was numerously attended. Sixteen members were elected, 
and twenty-three candidates were afterwards proposed, The pro- 
ceedings terminated with a conversazione. 











Scientiric Mextincs.—Tuesday:—The Institution of Civil 
Engineers, at 8 p.m. Continued discussion upon Sir Charles Bright 4 
paper, “ The Telegraph to India, and its Extension to Australia and 
China.” Wednesday :—Society of Arts, at 8 p.m. ‘On the Gra- 
photype, a Process for Producing from Drawings, Blocks for Surface 
Printing.” By Henry Fiiz-Cook, Esq. 











MONEY AND COMMERCE, 





SIR M. PETO AND THE “MONEY MARKET REVIEW.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ** LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—This day’s post has brought me two copies of the Money 
Market Review. What may be the purpose of the sender I cannot 
divine, as I am entirely opposed to the policy advocated latterly by 
that journal. Could I, indeed, have admitted doubt upon the subject, 
this foisting upon my attention two copies of such a publication on the 
same day would have effectually removed them. 

On opening its pages, I remark leading articles which are headed 
respectively—* Petrolia,” and “The Atlantic and Great Western 
Railway ’—speculations, I am told, with which the name of Sir Samuel 
M. Peto is associated. But, inasmuch as I very well remember that 
the Money Market Review, in the days of its infant purity, was wont to 
indulge opinions very adverse indeed to other equatly wonderful 
schemes— promoted from the same quarter—I can hardly suppose 
that the new inventions so daintily oiled over in this last number of 
the publication have anything to do with the double favour con- 
ferred upon me by the proprietor or editor; at all events, by some- 
body interested in the circulation of the Money Market Review, whose 
organ, for the nonce, it may peradventure have become. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


London, 30th Nov., 1865. A Barrister. 








THE quotation of gold at Paris is about 1 per mille premium, and 
the short exchange on London is 25°15 per £1 sterling. On com- 
paring these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10$d. per 
ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is,nearly two-texiths per 
cent. dearer in Paris than in London. 

The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 60 days’ 
sight is 108} to 109 per cent. At this rate there is no profiton the 
importation of gold from the United States. se 

No alteration was made in the Bank of England rate of discount, 
the directors who held their weekly court on Thursday, mis 
it advisable, in the present condition of the exchanges, to & ue 
the charge for discounts at.6 per cent. The inquiry for aceommoda- 
tion has been active, owing to the settlement of the fortnightly Stock 
Exchange Account. - 

Consols remain at 89} 893 for money, and at 877 88, Tess the 
dividend, for the account. The New Threes and Reduced Aniities 
are 87} 87, Exchequer Bille, 9s. to 4s. dis. Bank of England Stock, 
247 249. India Stock, 219; and India Five per Cents., 105}. 

Colonial Government securities were generally quiet. Canada Six 
per Cents. (Jan. and July, 1877-84) were dealt in at 97}; Oeylow Six 
per Cents. (1878), 106; New South Wales Five per Cents. (1888-92), 

; New Zealand Five per Cents., 85; Queensland Six per Gents., 
1034 3; Victoria Six per Cents. (April and Uot.), 106 54. 

On the whole, the foreign market has appeared rather stronger, 

without any material change, except in Spanish Passives, which have 


_ improved } per cent., and the Certificates fully } per cent. Turkish 


composition :— Hydrogen, 33 70 ; carbonic oxide, 57°90 ; nitrogen, — 


840. He doubts whether the nitrogen really escaped from the 
metal or was derived from the apparatus he employed. 


In a late number of Cosmos, a French scientific journal, a Dr. | 


Phipson, whom we believe to be an English analytical chemist, 
made some startling statements concerning the cruelty of English 
chemists to their hardworking German assistauts, referring, in 
support of his assertions, to the death of one of Dr. Frankland’s 
assistants, which was caused by his having had to prepare some 
very poisonous compound. Dr. Phipson’s statements have been, 
we are glad to see, denied in another French periodical, Les Mondes. 
The writer, Mr. J. Broughton, of the Royal Institution, states 
that Dr. Phipson’s allegations are “ entirely false.” The poisoLous 
rg eens to which the latter refers was never prepared by 
Dr. Frankland’s assistants. Mr. Broughton concludes by saying 
that “a detailed refutation of the other false assertions of Dr. 
Phipson’s letter is unecessary.” 


Consolidés and Five per Cents. are a shade flatter. Mexican have 
slightly improved, and are quoted 2536. Peruvian ate also rather 
stronger. Egyptian and Danubian continue well supported. - 

Bank shares have been dealt in at slightly enhanced rates. Bank 
of British North America improved £1, to 49, 51; London and ‘River 
Plate £1, to 17, 19 prem.; Provincial of Ireland £1, to 84, 86; 
Imperial Ottoman 10s, to 6}, } prem. ; London Chartered of Australia 
10s. to 24, 25; and Land Mortgage Bank of India rose to } 3 prem. ; 
while Anglo-Austrian recedéd to }, } prem.; East London declined 
53. to } dis., par.; and Asiatic Banking Company £1, to 18, 20, 

The railway traffics for the week exhibit an increase in the whole of 
the following lines :—Midland, £2,718; London and North- Wes 
£3,711; Metropolitan, £471; and North London, £1,117. 

The South-Western Railway Company own 572 miles of railroad. 
Trains run on it 5} millions of miles in the course of a year, and 
during that period 10 millions of tickets are purchased of the company, 
and half a million of live stock are transported on the line. 

A Government statement of the sums advanced from the Con- 
solidated Fund for coinage, and of the amount paid to the credit of 
her Majesty’s Exchequer, at the Bank of England, in repayment 
thereof, from 1837 to Nov. 5, 1864, shows the following results :— 
From the Consolidated Fund, £8,608,029. 19s. 4d.; repayment of 
advances to the Exchequer, £8,550,000. The document is signed by 


. the Master of the Mint. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


TRANSYLVANIA.* 


“TRavets in Transylvania! Where on earth is Transylvania ? 
In America?” No, that is Pennsylvania. “In Turkey ?” 
“Russia?” No, “Austria?” Right at last: it forms a portion 
of that heterogeneous empire of the Hapsburgs, and is better 
known in Germany as Siebenbiirgen, the country of the seven 
burghs, built by the old settlers from Germany some seven 
hundred years ago. It lies to the east of Hungary, and is a 
curious corner of Europe, shut in by the Carpathian Mountains 
and their offshoots. Here dwelt the Dacians, who used to carry 
their plundering forays even into the heart of Greece. Trajan 
made the country a Roman province, and for a century and a half 
it was governed by Roman officers and by Roman law. One of its 
towns is Kronstadt, at the foot of the Carpathians and close upon 
the frontier of Wallachia, suddenly made known to Englishmen 
during the Russian War by a characteristic blunder of the Times 
newspaper, which confounded it with the strong fortress in the 
Gulf of Finland. Owing to its out-of-the-way position—it is on 
the road to nowhere—few travellers visit Transylvania, and of 
late years it has been quite untrodden ground to English tourists. 
Indeed, it is not very easily accessible ; though, before long, rail- 
ways will pierce the country, and open up its vast mineral wealth. 
Mr. Boner went down the Danube as far as Orsova; then 
“ posted” to Karausebes, and thence through the Iron-Gate Pass to 
Hatzeg and Hermannstadt. The vehicle which carried him over 
the frontier was a four-wheeled cart stuffed full of hay, with carpets 
Kye on the top, and drawn by miserable specimens of ponies, 
all skin and bone. On the way, his Jew driver pointed out a spot 
in the mountains where one evening he had seen “a gold-fire”— 
a light that hovers over the spot where gold is buried. “I went to 
look for it,” continued the postboy ; “but, being so far off, I could 
not find the exact place, and so I got nothing.” 


No. | 





the preliminaries are settled, a formal betrothal takes place, rings 
being exchanged, and a huge feast consumed. The weddi 
preparations occupy several days, the quantity of eating an 
drinking being very great. Two jaunty youths with white wands, 
decorated with bows and streamers of red ribbon, deliver the 
invitations, in a prescribed form of speech, the most important 
guests being asked thrice. As Wednesday is the lucky day for 
marrying, the preparations commence on Friday. On Sunday, the 
invitations are issued ; on Monday, the bread is baked ; on Tuesday, 
cakes are made, fowls plucked, wine prepared ; on Wednesday. 
the bridegroom and his friends set out to fetch the bride, a band o 
gipsy musicians playing merrily in front. When the young lady 
is found—for sometimes she hides herself or locks herself in her 
room—they all proceed to the church, where some dozen other pro- 
cessions, alike headed by music, converge. The wedding feast 
follows, and great is the rejoicing ; rice-soup and fowl are the pre- 
scribed dishes in some villages, vermicelli soup and cold roast meat 
in others. Four men are placed in the cellar to fill the pitchers 
with wine, and a busy time they have of it. Dancing goes on 
unremittingly ; every one dances with the bride, and lays a piece 
of money in a plate on the table. Another curious present is also 
made her: a cake is sent round the table, and you stick into it 
silver coins, as many or as few as you please. Day and night the 
dancing and the merry-making continue, the elbows of the gipsy 
musicians never tiring. For three days the feast is prolonged, the 
last day being devoted to those who helped to prepare it and to 
wait on the guests. 

It makes one’s mouth water to read Mr. Boner’s description of 
the wines of Transylvania ; would that we could get them in 
London! <A quart of good and palatable wine forfourpence! For 
sixpence you may drink wine as generous as sherry or Madeira, 
Well may the people be proud of their vintage. “I was astonished 
at its rich flavour,” says the traveller, “its peculiarly pleasant 
freshness, and at the fire lurking within such liquid gold.” These 
wines got the first prize—the great gold medal—at the Vienna 


Exhibition ; and Liebig, who was one of the tasting jury, has been 
eloquent in their praise ever since. The Transylvanian wines are 
generally drunk while young, and hence have that flavour which 
the Germans describe as lieblich. They contain much saccharine 
matter ; but with the pleasant sweetness is combined a raciness 
and a champagne-like freshness, that prevent it from cloying. “In 
vino sanitas,” says Mr. Boner: “ I never was better than while I 
enjoyed it ; the strongest vintage never gave me a headache.” In 


The people of Transylvania are a mixed race: Roumains, 
Magyars, Germans, Gipsies, and Jews. There are nearly 80,000 
gipsies, and above 15,000 Jews. These various races for the most 
= retain their own language, costumes, and peculiarities. The 

oumains area proud people, and look down with contempt upon 
their original appellation of Wallacks. In their schools the children 
are catechised thus:—‘‘ Of whom are we descendants?” ‘“ Of 
Romulus.” “ What were our progenitors?” “ Demigods.” “Name 











some of our great forefathers.” “ Virgil, Cicero, Livy,” &c. Durin 
the late rebellion, their force was called a “phalanx,” and officere 
by “ tribunes” ; and the Roumain “heavy swell” wears on gala 
days a tunic, and a short, broad-bladed sword. This vanity will 
be harmless enough, if it makes the Wallacks live up to the great 
model they have set before them. 

Mr. Boner is a genial, enthusiastic traveller ; easy to please, 
willing to rough it in case of necessity, and rapturous in his praise 
of the wine and women of the country through which he passes. 


How striking is the Sunday costume of the peasantry in the valley 


of Hatzeg, where once stood the Ulpia Trajana of Roman times ! 


A white muslin apron, with a fancy worked border, partly covers a 
blue woollen skirt, and a broad girdle of bronze, or silver-gilt, or 


filagree gold work, with a clasp sometimes as large as a small plate, 
encircles the waist : these are usually heirlooms, and often of great 
antiquity. A small sheepskin pocket is worn open in front, and is 
trimmed with bright red and blue embroidery ; but the whole 
effect is marred by the head-dress of black velvet, resembling one 
of our “ civilized” chimney- 
all colours attached to the plaited hair float as low as the waist. 
The married woman wears, in addition to this, a black cloth cloak 
—a mere ornament, or sign of matronhood. 

The young German (or, as they call themselves, Saxon) maidens 
are married early, and, though the law says the bride must not 
take a husband before her sixteenth birthday, the rule is con- 
stantly evaded. Mr. Boner tells us of a girl of fourteen and a half 
who narrowly escaped being tied for life toa man she had never 
seen. The tie is easily snapped ; for the suitor in question had 
been divorced from his first wife—a girl of little more than sixteen 
—six weeks after their marriage. Such cases are by no means 
rare: out of sixteen marriages that took place in one village in a 
year, only six of the “ happy couples” were living together twelve 
months afterwards. Divorce is always looked upon as one of the 
eventualities of wedlock. “ Try to like him,” says the father to 
his daughter, who resists the “ good match” proposed to her ; 
“ and if you find you can’t do so, why, I'll have you separated.” 
Many are the pleas—the legal pleas—for separation ; “ insuperable 
dislike” being a common one. That this dislike is “ superable” 
enough in many cases, is shown by the two villages of Upper and 
Lower Eidisch, where divorce is unknown. One wife sued for a 
divorce because her husband did not approve of her cookery ; a 
husband, because his wife had washed some linen after his mother 
had washed it, which he deemed an insult to her. Mothers-in-law 
are just as vexatious to young married couples in Transylvania as 
in land. Personal defects, such as rolling about the eyes, are 
also permitted causes of divorce. 

But before being divorced the couple must be married, and the 
wedding ceremonies of Saxon Siebenbiirgen are peculiar. First of 
all, the unions are got up and arranged among the elders, and, when 
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time, we hope, -a railway connecting Hermannstadt with Ostend, 
or Trieste, or Varna, will put this nectar within our reach. 

The Saxon, Hungarian, and Wallack populations live side by 
side, but do not amalgamate ; and it is painful to learn that the 
sturdy German race which so long held its own against internal and 
external enemies is slowly disappearing, owing to the inveterate 
practice of intermarriage, and other causes which we may not 
name. The Wallack is terribly communistic : “ La propriété, Cest 
le vol,” he seems to say ; so he steals from his Saxon neighbour 
whatever he wants. He has an innate horror of woods and See 
and whenever they stand in the way of his favourite occupation 
cattle-feeding, he burns them down. ‘They destroy systematically ; 
one year the bark is stripped off and the wood dries, and the year 
after it is fired. Before the insurrection of 1848, the forests were 
better cared for, as there were foresters to manage them ; but at 
that time the Wallacks sent them away, saying, “ The woods 
are ours, and we will do what we like with them.” 

The Wallack is by far too fond of fire ; it is one of his simplest 
modes of taking revenge for a supposed injury. On one estate 
which Mr. Boner visited, the farm buildings had been fired six 
times in one week. The incendiaries are rarely discovered: once 
a pope (or Greek priest) was caught, but he died in prison, and so 
cheated the gallows of its due. On other matters the Wallack 
peasant has very singular notions: he will take all the fruit in 
your garden or orchard, and, if you remonstrate with him, will not 
allow it to be a theft, ‘ What God makes grow must belong 
to me as much as to you.” Could an English schoolboy with a 
pocketful of stolen apples say more? Decidedly bad neighbours 
are these Wallacks, and the Saxons occasionally give them a taste of 
Lynch law, on which the others retaliate somewhat cruelly. Thus we 
read that they bored a gimlet into the backbone of the parson of 
Grossau, and hung him on a peg in his own vestry. During the 
war they harnessed a Hungarian gentleman to a plough, and made 
him till with a horse as a yoke-fellow. Afterwards he was buried 
alive, head downwards, ina hole. Other yo were buried up 
to the shoulders in the earth, the head and neck rising above the 
surface. Then these were mowed down with scythes like so — 
daisies or blades of grass. But the Hungarians overlook 

pardon these atrocities. “They know no better, they are an 
ignorant race ; moreover, they were hounded on to do as they did 
by the Government.” Mr. Boner doubts this, and ascribes the 
report to that intense hatred of the Austrian which sometimes 
prevents the Hungarian from seeing or reasoning correctly. 
Everywhere, in Hungarian chateau or in Saxon parsonage, 
Mr. Boner found traces of English literature. Bulwer was the prime 
favourite, Macaulay and Dickens next. Often he met with persons 
of both sexes who could speak English, and his own nationality 
was everywhere a sufficient passport. A bookseller of Klausen burg 
showed him a copy of Schiller and of Goethe which had stood on 
his shelves five years, during which time he had sold twelve sets 
of Shakespeare and Byron. The Hungarians, out of their hatred 
of Germany, ignore the German literature ; and this is another 
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Three religions meet in Transylvania—the Greek, the Romish, 
and the Protestant ; and time was when they all lived peaceably 
together. Religious feud was a thing absolutely unknown, and 
until the publication of the Concordat no man ever asked what 
was his neighbour's religion. But now all is changed: Romish and 
Protestant children no longer attend the same school; the cemetery 
is divided by a wall; mixed marriages are almost impossible, and 
the Catholic priest will not bury his Protestant parishioner. In 
short, the Concordat has proved the curse for the country which 
every man of understanding predicted it would be. 

We have no space left to speak of the mineral riches of the 
land, of the hospitable nature of the people, of the peculiarities 
of the gipsies, of the architecture of the churches (especially of 
the fortified ones), or of the municipalities, which have survived, 
with their self-government, through all the storms of the last six 
hundred years. The reader must seek them for himself in Mr. 
Boner’s entertaining and instructive volume, where there is some- 
thing for everybody's taste. Even the pork-butcher will like to 
know that the English pig thrives in Transylvania, which is not 
the case everywhere on the Continent ; and the cultivator of 

ultry, that Cochin China fowls are to be seen there, though not 
ong ago they nearly all fell victims to a popular superstition. The 
case was this. At fixed periods, pedlars are accustomed to go their 
rounds and collect the tail-feathers of the common cock, which are 
used as plumes for military helmets. These they bought up for a 
trifle, or exchanged for other wares ; but the tailless Cochin Chinas 
became the fashion, and, as the pedlar could get no feathers, their 
traffic came toan end. One man, angry, it seems, at being always 
disappointed, and yet half in joke, said: ‘‘ Well, you'll see that a 
judgment will come upon you for keeping those tailless brutes ;” 
and, as some time after there was a great drought, and the harvest 
failed, the unfortunate long-legged birds were sacrificed accordingly. 
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NEW NOVELS* / 


Stories of New England life have a singular charm about them, 
which every reader must feel, but which it is Lot easy to analyze. 
In their descriptions of the scenery on which their characters are 
accustomed to yaze, and of the old-fashioned homesteads belonging 
to their farmers, we seem to recognise something of the sense of 

uiet enjoyment which steals over the mind when the eye takes in 
the tranquil beauty of an English landscape, on a still Sunday 
afternoon in autumn. All that we see appears to speak of security 
and content ; all nature seems at rest, and something in the sunlight, 
and the balmy air, and the seldom-broken silence, touches the nobler 
feelings of the heart by its mute appeal. Throughout “ The Gay- 
worthys,” we are conscious of this charm. ‘The story of the 
chequered lives of a few unimportant and undistinguished New 
Englanders is so admirably told, and their characters are depicted 
with so much vigour, colour, and humour, that the book is one 
which it is a real pleasure to read, and, having read, to remember. 
It is interesting, if not exciting, as a story, and as a moral lesson 
it is admirable. Its effect cannot be otherwise than beneficial, and 
its teaching is as superior to that of most sermons as its technical 
merit is to that of the great majority of novels. Stories witha 
moral are apt to be dull; but this is as bright and sparkling as 
if it made no pretensions to be improving. 

The plot of “‘ The Gayworthys” is far from being of a sensational 
nature. There is, it is true, a murder in it, and one of its most 
important incidents is a theft; but crime is not dwelt upon in 
its pages with relish, nor is there any attempt to dilate the 
criminal into heroic proportions, or to invest his faults with a halo 


of sanctity. Mrs. Gair, Dr. Gayworthy’s eldest daughter, contrives | for his surliness, and he begins to realize the greatness of the 


| treasure which he has so undeservedly gained. About the same 


after his death to hide a codicil to his will, by which he had left 
some property to his step-daughter, Mrs. Vorse, and her son 
Gershom. She has also managed, some time previously, to get 
the boy sent to sea, in order that he might be out of the way, and 
so might not interfere with her plans for the disposal of her father’s 
fortune. Her intrigues appear to succeed, but eventually they lead 
to unexpected failure, and a heavy punishment falls upon her at 
last. Her character is admirably drawn, and the description of her 
petty subterfuges and mancuvres, and of the deceits by which she 
imposes even upon herself, and lulls her own conscience to sleep, is 
marked by no small delicacy as well as power. Very pleasant 
indeed are the pictures of country life contained in the story, and 
of the quiet New England home in which the Gay worthys reside. 
Very sweet and touching, too, are the family portraits, from that of 
the father, old Dr. Gayworthy, the kind-hearted, simple-minded 
patriarch, to those of Huldah and Ebenezer, the servants of the 
establishment. The romance in the lives of two of the daughters, 
Rebecca and Joanna, is portrayed with true feeling and in very 
beautiful language. Both of them noble women, brave, and true, 
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and kind, they both make early acquaintance with sorrow, and, 
though fitted Tor better things, lead lives more quiet than is 
good for active minds, and destitute of almost all that lends colour 
and animation to existence. Rebecca entertains an affection for 
one who does not return it, and who takes to his heart another and 
a less worthy bride. She sorrows deeply, but she does not allow 
her disappointment to harden or sour her nature. Turning thither 
where true consolation is always to be found, she devotes herself to 
religion in its highest sense, seeking ties that may bind her closer to 
heaven without withdrawing her from her earthly sphere of duty, and 
endeavouring to become the means of gaining for others that happi- 
ness to which, in its fullest sense, she herself no longeraspires. Her 
sister Joanna, also, early in life meets with a disappointment which 
weighs on her for many a year, though ultimately it turns into joy. 
Gabriel, the son of a neighbouring farmer, wins her heart, and 
gives her all his own; but a misunderstanding keeps them apart 
till they have passed through the spring-time of their lives. At 
last, all is removed that has separated them so long, and there are 
few pleasanter or more affecting scenes in the book than that in 
which the two long-silent lovers at last give utterance to their 
feelings. Perhaps the prettiest figure with which we meet in the 
story is that of little Say (the abbreviation is one which is a real 
boon to all Sarahs), Mrs. Gair’s bright-eyed, impetuous, warm- 
hearted child, who, at seven years of age, falls in love with her 
cousin Gershom, adores him in his youth, when he snubs her 
cruelly, and finally marries and takes care of him when he is 
a crippled and broken-down man. Nor must we omit to notice 
the episode of the marriage between Dr. Gayworthy’s rohan 
Huldah and Ebenezer. There is real humour in the description o 

it—humour with which pathos is skilfully blended. The autboress 
of “The Gayworthys” and “ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood” is one 
from whom we may hope much. She has excellent descriptive 
powers, an eye quick at observing the beauties of nature an the 
characteristics of her fellow-creatures, and a hand skilled in making 
what she has seen visible to others. Her style is light and readable. 
She has a strong comic element in her, and at the same time she 
is not a little enthusiastic, and is warm in the cause of all that is 
good and noble. We hope that she may produce many more books 
equal to “ The Gayworthys,” for they belong to a class which not 
only give pleasure, but are capable of working lasting good. 

The story of “Too Good for Him” is that of a foolish and 
dissipated young man of five-and-twenty, who marries a lady half 
a dozen years older than himself, because he is ruined and she is an 
heiress. He is good-looking, and has few special faults beyond an 
incapacity to attend to his own interests ; so she readily loses her 
heart to him, and soon learns to adore him. He is not the least in 
love with her, and unfortunately is greatly attached toan rem | 
adventuress of the well-known yellow hair, pearly shoulders, an 
green eyes style of beauty. That attractive young lady contrives to 
win the affections of Rex Reverdon—for such is the hero’s name 
—and almost makes him break his troth to Isabel Fane, the 
heroine of the tale. But, although he is sorely tempted, especially 
by a visit which his enchantress pays tu him in his rooms the night 
before his wedding-day, he emerges from the trial victorious, 
though haggard, and manages to keep his word, though he loses his 
night’s rest. The next morning sees him married, in a very 
melancholy frame of mind, his magnificent eyes dimmed by 
watching, and his glorious hair but badly brushed. His bad 
humour displays itself in the negligence with which he treats his 
wife, culminating in his going out to play at billiards, and leaving 
her to spend the first evening of her wedded life in tearful solitude. 





| Under such unfavourable auspices commences the joint career of 





this rather disagreeable gentleman and the lady who was deci- 
dedly too good for him. But her excellence soon proves too much 


time also he meets the object of his former adoration, who is now 
a well-known ornament of the stage, and he has grace enough to 
become completely disenchanted. His chief friend and evil genius 
assists in his reformation by robbing him of a large sum of money, 
and so procuring his incarceration in a debtor's prison. There, 
amidst the dark clouds which envelop him, his wife’s sweet face 
beams like that of an angel of light, and by the time he is 
liberated he has come to the just conclusion that she really is a 
great deal too good for him. So he and she live very happily ever 
afterwards. Such is the outline of Mrs. Church’s story. Its 
sentiment is pretty, though its execution is not very artistic. 
Isabel is a perfect woman, without a fault, and somewhat insipid 
in consequence ; but there is much that is tender and touching in 
the description of her devotion to her rather uninteresting 
husband. The other characters in the book are not worthy of any 
detailed notice, although they include a most aristocratic lady of 
title and a very villainous villain. 

To all romantic readers who despise probabilities and revel in 
the Unreal, we may safely recommend Mr. Saunders’s story of 
“One against the World.” It is that of a thief who displays 
virtues worthy of the episcopal bench, who passes through a train- 
ing of the worst possible kind, and emerges at the end a study 
for philanthropists and a model for admirers of the human race. 
Reuben Polwarth is the neglected child of an immoral lieutenant, 
who leaves him to form acquaintance with life in a Seven Dials’ 
cellar. The boy takes to thieving, but preserves amidst his 
larcenies and burglaries much of the sweet innocence of childhood 
and all the generous impulses of youth. Chance throws him in 
the way of a lovely maiden, whose smiles light his steps into the 
paths of honesty. Unfortunately, he finds those paths thorny, being 
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but “ one against the world,” and he is nearly starved to death in 
his attempt to earn his bread by fair means. But, of course, all 
goes right in the end, thanks to the interposition of one of the most 
improbable detectives we ever met even in the licensed chapters 
of a novel, and the singular softness of heart shown in the nick of 
time by a perfectly unhistorical Duke of Wellington. 

Even lovers of improbability will scarcely admire nonsense 
which has not the merit of being original, and extravagance which 
is only imitated. “ Lady Flavia” is merely a feeble copy of some 
of Miss Braddon’s least defensible works, possessing but little of 
the artistic merit which that lady’s writings always possess, and 
exaggerating the defects which also mark them. Some amount of 
vigour it certainly possesses, but beyond that it has but small 
claim to any sort of praise, and it is one of those books which 
nobody can be the better in any way for reading. Lady Flavia is a 
little girl, whose prospects are so good that some wicked acquaint- 
ances, who get hold of her in an obscure part of France, find it 
worth their while to put her out of the way, and to send one of 
their own family to personate her in her home. Miss Burt, the 
false Lady Flavia, is exquisitely beautiful and diabolically wicked. 
She enchants every one who sees her, and she murders every one 
who stands in her way—at least, she is ready to do so—and when 
she is found out she poisons herself. The story seems to be 
admirably fitted for the columns of Reynolds's Miscellany ; but we 
believe it appeared in a different journal. 

“Mildred Arkell” is so like many of Mrs. Wood’s earlier novels 
that there is no necessity for giving an analysis of its story. In 
it, as in them, we have a pleasant picture of a quiet old cathedral- 
town, and are initiated into the mysteries of a grammar-school, 
made conversant with the naughtiness of the younger boys, and 
admitted into the secrets of the senior scholars. There is a chorister 
of angelic beauty, who sings and behaves like a cherub, but is too 
good to live long. There are several young men of excellent charac- 
ter, who pass through much tribulation, but ultimately emerge 
into happiness and prosperity. There are other young men of 
badly regulated thille who do what is wrong, and, after a short- 
lived triumph, meet with their deserts, being made to point a 
wholesome moral and adorn a tale in three volumes. There are 
flighty young ladies, who flirt and break hearts and repent ; and 
there are models of female excellence and beauty, who, for the 
most part, marry men who, though always good, are, at the time, 

r, but at last are rewarded with wealth. The chief heroine, 
owever, lives throughout a life of self-sacrifice. Mildred is so 
good a creature that it is impossible to find a fault in her. She 
goes through the world doing good to every one, and treading self 
under foot. Unfortunately, the man she loves marries another 
woman—one who is quite unworthy of him—and Mildred cannot 
bring herself to accept any one else. So she becomes an old maid, 
and a general dispenser of benefits to all the world. She will be 
a very popular character, no doubt, with the great body of Mrs. 
Wood’s admirers, who wish to find in the books of that ready 
writer, not s> much novelty as a repetition, with a slight variety, 
of what has pleased them thoroughly so often before. 

In the “Spanish Match,” Mr. Ainsworth gives his readers an 
account of the romantic journey made by Charles I., when Prince 
of Wales, in order to see the Spanish Princess who was intended to 
be his wife. The book is a little like what one of Dumas’ novels 
would be if all the animation and vigour which characterize that 

rolific writer were taken out of it. A good deal, however, that is 
instructive is contained in these volumes, and it is interesting to 
learn from such passages as the following that the courtship of 
Royal Highnesses is carried on in language which would suit the 
cottage as well as the palace :—“‘ Maria, my beloved, I thus vow 
eternal fidelity to you,’ he cried. ‘Charles, I am yours for ever; 
I swear it,’ she rejoined with equal fervour.” 

Mr. Wilberforce has lived at sea and in Germany, and he has 
combined his experiences of both forms of life in his present novel. 
Its hero falls in love, first with one lady and then with another, 
jilts the former with great equanimity, and goes to the North Pole 
in search of a missing officer of Franklin’s expedition, whose 
evidence on a certain point will aid him in gaining the other. A 
most improbable story about a missing map connects the descrip- 
tion of Dresden with that of the Arctic regions, and leads to the 
marriage of the inexcusable hero with the lady of his second love. 
His chief friend is good enough to come forward and marry the 
jilted first love, and the two couples are left comfortably kissing at 
the end of the last volume. 








HERMAN GRIMM’S NEW ESSAYS.* 


Tue name of Herman Grimm is press favourably known to 
English readers. His “ Life of Michael Angelo,” the English version 
of which was noticed some time ago in this paper, has found a 
speedy and general acknowledgment in our country ; while among 
his own countrymen he has made himself a respectable name as a 
poet, novelist, and essayist, and, above all, as an art critic. In the 
year 1859 he published a series of essays which stamped him at 
once as an original thinker and an elegant writer ; and he has now 
issued another excellent series of discourses, which, in contra- 
distinction to the former, he calls “ New Essays.” The first 
collection was dedicated to Ralph Waldo Emerson, “ in herzlicher 
Verehrung,” as “a token of sincere veneration ;” and the present 





’ Kunst und Literatur (New Essays on Art and Literature), 
Neue Essays iiber Kunst un ; are on 


volume begins with an essay on the same writer. It is, however, 
not a detailed criticism of Emerson’s writings, but a thoughtful, 
though enthusiastic, general estimate of his works, with which the 
author would fain make his countrymen more familiar than they 
actually are. Numbers of Germans read with facility the writings 
of Macaulay ; they can even make sense of the artificial construc- 
tions of Carlyle ; but the English of Ralph Waldo Emerson is for 
most of them too hard a nut to crack ; for which reason the author 
entertains the thought of preparing a German version of the works 
of the American essayist. Good translators of good books are the 
best promoters of international relations, and every author has 
undoubtedly the right to carry his literary labours into any field 
that he pleases to cultivate; but we should be sorry to see a dis- 
tinguished writer devote his time to translations, whilst he is able 
to give to the world excellent original productions and sound 
criticism. Good art-critics sapecliy are now as scarce as good 
tenors, with this difference, that the absence of the latter is a com- 
paratively trivial annoyance, whilst the lack of good art-critics 
may prove highly injurious to the development of taste in artistic 
matters. 

Herman Grimm has proved himself a very acute and intelligent 
critic on art, both by his work on Michael Angelo, and by his 
first and present series of essays. How great would be the 
gain if the Prussian Government would adopt the valuable sugges- 
tions of Herman Grimm with regard to the Royal Academy of 
Arts at Berlin! Asa piudent and experienced man, he does not, 
however, lay bare in this ¢ssay—the second in the new series—the 
defects and drawbacks of the Royal Institution at Berlin (for 
aught we know, it might be considered there high treason to find 
fault with anything that bears the epithet of “ Royal”); but he 
describes an ideal Academy of Arts, in order to point out the 
reforms so much needed in the real one. The author shows the 
pernicious eects of academies, which have only sprung‘up with the 
decline of art, and the evil consequences which arise from the 
official support of artists by the State. Government should not 
concern itself with the special training of promising artistic pupils, 
who may, as we only too often find the case, turn out very in- 
different artists. Being unfit for an artistic career by nature, and 
for more business-like callings by a false education, these men are 
apt to fancy that they have a right to claim permanent support 
from the State, which, though it did not make them fit for one 
thing, made them unfit for another. The academies of art should, 
in his opinion, stand in the same relation to their pupils as the 
universities do to students, which do not undertake to provide 
for the future maintenance of those who study there. The same 
essay contains also some excellent suggestions for young artists ; as, 
for instance, that they should not undertake too early their artistic 
pilgrimage to Rome, and that they should devote more time than is 
generally done to the history of art—a recommendation in which 
we fully agree. 

Whilst condemning the official and officious State patronage of 
artists in France, and whilst approving of the absence of the same 
in England, the author finds occasion in his third essay, which is 
devoted to Peter von Cornelius, to express his dissatisfaction at 
the neglect to which that eminent artist has been exposed. It is 
true that he receives large emoluments, that he has been decorated 
with numerous orders and stars, and that the title of nobility has 
been conferred upon him; but, after all, he lacks that constant and 
lively appreciation which is so gratifying, nay, so necessary, to the 
artist. His most magnificent works are, as it were, buried alive. 
About twenty-four years ago he was called to Berlin, and received 
by royal command the order to design a series of fresco paintings 
of the largest dimensions for a new cathedral and a “‘ camposanto.” 
The cartoons are now nearly or quite finished; but of the first- 
mentioned building there exists as yet nothing but the foundation, 
and of the latter nothing more exists than one wall. It is evident 
that neither will be finished, and thus this great artist will in all 
probability have wasted the labours of one-third of his life. The 
cartoons are not publicly exhibited ; and, what is worse, they are 
exposed in their present place to the dange of being permanently 
damaged. The author gives us in another essay a full description 
of the cartoons of Cornelius, which were exhibited in the years 
1859 and 1860, since which time they have been again thrown into 
darkness. The execution of the contemplated cathedral and 
“camposanto” would involve an expense of about eight million 
thalers, which the present Prussian Government, being at variance 
with the people and its representatives, could hardly afford, even 
if it were inclined to do so. If Berlin were the centre of a united 
and free Germany, the erection of the intended buildings, together 
with the execution of the designed works of art, would be, com- 
paratively speaking, a trifle; but as long as the political life of 
Germany is stifled, we can entertain but little hope of the par- 

ticipation of the Germans, as a nation, in the works of their living 
artists, or of a vigorous revival of art. Italy herself off as 
the author shows in the essay on the “Decline of Art in Italy, 
the most striking example of the fact that failure of political 
power must needs lead to the depreciation of art, As soon as the 
various divisions of Italy lost all political significance, they no 
more produced a Raphael, a Michael Angelo, ora Titian. 
Herman Grimm strongly recommends the study of the history 
of the decline of art, and suggests, as the most suitable and 
practical medium, a kind of universal illustrated catalogue. 
should be an international undertaking, and the illustrations 
should in the first instance consia) of phetoqranee. A. project 
of such magnitude. could not be out by one indi 





or even by several. It would require the co-operation of all 
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ions, amateurs, and Governments. The author here gives a 
ios CY proof of his modesty, and of the earnestness of his zeal, 
by declaring that he renounces beforehand the merit of having 
thrown out the hint, and that all the honour would fall upon those 
who should materially contribute to the execution of his suggestion. 
The plan is worthy of consideration, and, should any attempt 0 
made to bring it to bear, the author of the “Life of Michae 
Angelo” ought certainly to co-operate in carrying it out. While 
on the subject of art, we cannot forbear from expressing a wish 
that Herman Grimm might in time write a life of Raphael. That 
he is fully qualified for this grand task, he has proved by his acute 
criticisms on the celebrated work of Passavant on the same subject, 
and in his highly interesting essay on “ Raphael’s Disputa and School 
of Athens,” &c., in which the author displays not only a thorough 
knowledge of all the necessary materials, but—what is almost 
indispensable in a similar work—a kindly feeling towards his 
subject in particular, and towards Italy in general. His Italian 
sympathies, however, are still more manifest in his essay on 
“Dante and the Last Struggles in Italy.” In this essay he opposes 
the opinion of Professor Witte, that the Italian Liberals are wron 
in asserting that the writings of Dante sanction all their nationa 
aspirations. Herman Grimm, on the contrary, affirms that the great 
Ghibelline exile—were we fortunate enough to count him among 
our contemporaries—would side with the Unionists of Italy. It is 
easy to explain why Dante, living in the fourteenth century, Was a 
staunch partisan of the Imperialists, just as it is easy to explain 
why Goethe during his troubled times kept quite aloof from all 
political activity. In our own times, seeing the national and 
political aspirations of his countrymen, he would probably sym- 

thize with the idea of a free and united Germany. That 
the really possessed liberal views in politics may easily be 
leaned from his writings, and especially from his “ Italienische 
ise” (Travels in Italy), where he openly condemns the secret 
roceedings in the German courts of justice, and freely expresses @ 
Seize for national life in Germany. It would thus seem that his 
sojourn in Italy had on Goethe a very beneficial influence, even 
from a political point of view, and he was fully justified in saying 
that from that sojourn dates his “ intellectual regeneration.” ‘This 
subject will be found discussed in the present volume in the essay 
on “Goethe in Italy.” The genius of the author of “ Faust 
ripened in that sunny country, and it was there that he became, as 
it were, conscious of himself, and that he felt convinced of his 
vocation as a poet. From that time he devoted himself With more 
confidence than ever to his literary and poetical career, and 
abstracted himself entirely from the outer world, and from the 


—_ struggles which at that time agitated all the countries of | 


pe. ic may be that he secretly watched the pulitical events 
with a livelier interest than he apparently showed, and it is not 
unlikely that the large number of private letters which he burned 
contained traces of his political sympathies. Their publication 
might have given rise to the same amount of ill-feeling as the 
printing of the famous correspondence and conversations of 
Alexander von Humboldt with Varnhagen von Ense, and of the 
diaries of the latter. Herman Grimm censures the publication of 
both in his last two essays, which we have still to mention. These 
are called, “Alexander von Humboldt” and “Varnhagen von 
Ense’s Tugebiicher ” (Diaries). What a man says or writes to an 
intimate friend in an angry mood ought not, according to our 
author, to be divulged to the world at large, and he is not quite 
certain that Varnhagen had actually given his sanction to the 
future publication of his diaries. 

In concluding our notice of the present volume, we would only 
remark that a judicious selection from the former and the present 
essays of Herman Grimm would be acceptable in an English garb 
to all of our countrymen who are not conversant with German, but 


who are anxious to read an elegantly written work full of original 
thought. 








CONSUMPTION.* 


Tuere is a condition of the human body in which we find 
matter of a disorganized character deposited in the substance of 
the tissues. This condition is known tu professional men under 
the name of scrofula, and the deposited substance is styled tubercle. 
Tubercle appears to be, chemically, a compound not far removed 
from albumen or white of egg ; but it possesses no distinct struc- 
ture, and the masses in which it presents itself exhibit only an 
accumulation of coarse, irregular granules. It is obvious that the 
presence of a substance foreign to the nature of any particular 
part of the human frame will, in that portion, be accompanied by 
certain morbid actions, such as congestion, inflammation, and 
suppuration. When, therefore, tubercle is deposited in one of the 

of the body, it gives rise to the abnormal consequences we 
have referred to. It is essentially a foreign body, which has no 
right to exist in the locality which it selects as its resting-place, 
and nature takes steps for its removal. But these efforts of the 
frame will give rise to different symptoms in the patient, according 
as they are made by different structures; and hence it happens 
that scrofula is a condition which showsitself externally under several 
distinct phases. Scrofula may, therefore, be regarded as a con- 
venient generic term which embraces all the varieties of tuberculous 
diseases—of affections in which tubercle is laid down in the 
tissues. 





* Consumption »s Engendered by Re-breathed Air, and the Consequent Arrest 
of the Unconsumed Carbonaceous Waste; its Prevention and Possible Cure, By 
Henry MacCormac, M.D. Second Edition, London: Longmans & Co. 











Perhaps of all the species of this great genus of maladies there 
is none more grimly horrible, or more painfully familiar to us, than 
that of consumption. There is something so insidious in the 
stealthy progress of phthisis—something so suggestive of our 
utter Sudanese in the slow but awfully certain manner in which 
it deprives us of those we love—that the very mention of it gives 
rise to a feeling of dismay. It is, too, all the more terrible from the 
facts that we are very doubtful as toits exact cause, and are, as 
without a certain remedy. Much as has been done by the ge 
and great men who have given years of study to the investiga- 
tion of scrofula, it is ohly too true he we y* met i an 
accurate knowledge of the origin and proper treatm 
culous diseases. We assert this, notwithstanding Dr. MacCormac’s 
determined and dogmatic manner of setting forth his own theory. 
In endeavouring to reason from effect to cause, it often ok van 
that we hit upon the latter, and yet commit the grossest blunders, 
in trying to explain its relation to the former. This, it seems to us, 
is just what the author of the present volume has done, In @ 
general sense, we conceive that he is right; he has hit upon the 
proximate cause of consumption, but he has failed to discover that 
it is a compound one, and has referred the disease to one of the 
conditions associated with what the inquiries of others show us to 
be probably the source or origin of scrofula. He alleges that 
scrofula is produced by breathing impure air. In the air which 
is exhaled from the lungs there exists a considerable grea, S 
a solid matter called carbon, in a state of very fine division. " 

@ pure atmosphere is respired, this substance is rapidly eliminated 
from the system ; but so soon as the supply of oxygen is di 

and the quantity of rebreathed air increased, the carbon cannot be 
removed from the blood, and hence it finds its way into the 
tissues (in consumption, into the lungs), and produces tubercle. 
How does the writer prove this? He advances a number of 
statistics which it was quite unnecessary to adduce, to show that those 
who live in an impure atmosphere are more frequently than others 
the victims of consumption. But beyond this fact he has nothing 
to support the retained-carbon theory, if we may so designate it. 
Now, a very little reflection will serve to convince any one that the 
condition under which those most subject to consumption live is by 
no means a simple one. A man who lives in an impure atmos 

is generally one who enjoys little sunlight, and has little exercise. 
Until, therefore, Dr. MacCormac can demonstrate that the absence 
of sunlight and of muscular exercise, or of either, has no influence 
in the production of phthisis, it is not to be expected that we shall 
put much credence in his hypothesis. Even if it be admitted that 
an abundant supply of air is productive of beneficial results im 
cases of phthisical disease, it will still remain to be shown that 
pure air, and that alone, without the associated conditions of sun- 
light and exercise, has been the cause of this. We would not have 
it supposed that we think impure air has not much to do with 
phthisis ; but we desire to show that, in the present state of our in- 
formation, we are not justified in attributing the disease to this 
source alone. There are good reasons for this objection. Numerous 
experiments have convinced medical men that the influence of sun- 
light in the maintenance of health is most important ; in fact, it is 
now well-established that, of two wards in a hospital, one ha a 
northern and the other a southern aspect, the latter conduces to 
recovery of patients in a far higher degree than the former. 
Vitality and sunlight are inseparable. But, even were we to yield 
to Dr. MacCormac that impure air is really the cause and only 
cause of consumption, we should still be unable to accept his 
explanation of the way in which an impure atmosphere 
operates, 

The splendid researches of Hughes Bennet, of Edinburgh, have 
taught us that scrofulous affections are almost always preceded b; 
derangements of the digestive system, which are characteri 
especially by an inability on the part of the patient to digest fatty 
matters. Fat is a substance which enters into the constitution of 
every portion of the organism, and it is pretty well known that 
without it no tissue can be formed. Now, as every tissue under- 
goes decay toa greuter or less extent, it is evident that unless the 
blood supplies the materials for its reconstruction, it will suffer 
degeneration. If the digestive cavity, which is the passage through 
which the building materials are introduced, refuses admission to 
an essential substance, the vital processes of repair cannot be pro- 
perly proceeded with, and an imperfect fabric—tubercle it may be— 
will be the result. This may be considered a popular description 
of Bennet’s theory, which regards scrofula simply as impaired 
nutrition. It is, indeed, the old story of the “Belly and the 
members.” Impure air (that is to say, air containing carbonic 
acid), absence of sunlight, diminution of external tem- 
perature, and insufficient muscular exercise, all tend to impair 
digestion. The two former conditions exert an influence in 
depressing the nervous centres which preside over nutrition, and 
the latter operate in driving the blood from the surface to the 
centre of the body, thus producing congestion of the digestive 
system. In ail probability, therefore, the conditions we “have 
enumerated—all or most of which are present when consumption 
shows itself—operate directly and indirectly upon the alimentary 
canal ; this loses its power of admitting certain materials essential to 
the repair of the body ; the blood is wanting in particular elements ; 
the repair of the tissues is represented only by a disorganized 
deposit—tubercle ; this in its turn gives rise to inflammation and 
expulsion of the noxious substance; and to this series of successive 
conditions we apply the term consumption, Consumption may, 
then—in the absence of further evidence—be looked upon as 


) primarily a disease of the stomach, 
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STORIES FROM THE EAST.* 


Unrit the early part of last century, the literature of Europe 
was but little indebted to the East, excepting by remote or 
collateral transmission. The influence of the Bible has of course 
been enormous ; but that influence is hardly literary. That some 
of the oldest Gothic and Celtic legends have their roots in the soil 
of Asia, is unquestionably true ; and the Crusades, as well as the 
long occupation by the Saracens of the south of Spain, no doubt 
helped to enrich the poetry and romance, of the Western nations. 
Ancient Greece, moreover, had its points of contact, intellectual as 
well as material, with the Orient; and through that channel also 
something of Persian fancy may have flowed into the literature and 
the popular fables of modern European nations. But all this was 
indirect, and the stories thus acquired came to us so disguised 
and transformed that they were not known as Asiatic, and very 
speedily became naturalized in every respect. It was not until 

e year 1704, when Antony Galland published the first volume of 
his French translation of the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” 
that people began to look towards Mohammedan countries as a 
grad fountain of romantic fiction. At first, the tales given to the 

estern world by Galland were generally believed to be the 
invention of the translator, and distinguished Orientalists de- 
nounced them as forgeries. They were continued, however, in 
successive volumes up to 1717, and it is surprising to observe how 
rapidly they had an effect on the literary mind of Europe. 
Between the date of the first and of the last volumes, Addison had 
introduced several Oriental stories into the Spectator and Guardian, 
evidently considering that he could present nothing, in the way of 
fiction, more acceptable to his readers. From that time, “Turkish 
Tales,” as they were called (our ancestors often identifying 
Turkey with the whole of Islam), became a species of “rage” 
through the greater part of last century, even disputing the field 
with the elegant, witty, and charming fairy tales of Madame 
@Aulnoys, Charles Perrault, and the other literary triflers of the 
court of Louis XIV. Ponderous Dr. Johnson himself sported in 
the Happy Valley of Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia ; Collins wrote 
Oriental Eclogues, which he himself admitted were no more 
Oriental than Irish ; the Rev. Mr. Ridley, under the nom-de-plume 
of Sir Charles Morrell, invented, “ out of his own head,” some 
“Tales of the Genii” ; an unknown writer published a set of 
“ Arabian Tales” which were probably not wholly spurious ; and 
Beckford dreamt the splendid dream of “ Vathek.” In our own 
time, Mr. Lane and other Orientalists have done much towards 
familiarizing us with the exquisite inventions of Persian and 
Arabian genius ; so that we have now in the English language a 
body of Oriental fiction which would move astonishment in the 
mind of any one dying as late as the close of the seventeenth century. 
It would be difficult to overstate our obligations to this depart- 
ment of literature. Not merely has it furnished successive genera- 
tions of readers with a vast amount of innocent entertainment, but 
it has added largely to our knowledge of the East, and, by ex- 
tending our sympathies to other forms of religion and manners, 
has corrected that tone of complacent self-worship and ignorant 

reciation of Mohammedan races which had previously existed. 

. Wells, an Oriental scholar of whom King’s College, London, 
has good cause to be proud, has added to this large and varied 
collection of Eastern stories by the translation of some brief 
fictions from divers Asiatic languages. The chief and longest of 
these—“ Mehemet, the Kurd”—is a tale marked by all the wild 
extravagance, the gorgeous conception, the plenitude of adventure, 
and the easy flow of narrative, unchecked by any considerations of 
unity, probability, or possibility, for which the romances of the 
East are famous. Mehemet is a young shepherd, who, by a series 
of marvellous circumstances, marries three princesses of surpassing 
beauty and deeply skilled in magic arts, becomes a prince of great 
dignity and wealth, is victorious (by the help of talismans and 
genii) in certain perilous encounters on which he is sent by a 
wicked king who wishes to compass his destruction that he may 
marry his wives, builds a palace of gold and silver in a single night, 
and finally, effecting the death of his enemy, succeeds to his 
dominions, which he afterwards augments by others, until he 
becomes the greatest monarch of the age. The tale is very 
amusing, and combines, as Eastern stories generally do, the 
extreme of license in the way of supernatural machinery and 
startling adventure with a perfectly childlike simplicity of narra- 
tion ; also, a very questionable morality in some respects (as, for 
instance, in the boundless liberty of lying which even the good 
characters seem to allow themselves) with the utmost tenderness 
of feeling, and a certain native majesty of soul which seems to be 
the prerogative of the East. There is something very touching in 
the pretty pastoral close of this romance, where Mehemet, sated 
with glory, sets out in a magic balloon, accompanied by the great 
philosopher Zirajjan, to visit his native deserts :— 


* Now, it is natural for a man to love his country and remember it 
with pleasure, should he even have left it in poverty and have returned a 
king, and this because he has passed his childhood there. So Mehemet, 
when he saw the Kurds, his old companions, and the goods which 
once belonged to his father, was touched, and the tears came into his 
eyes. Then the philosopher Zirajjan knew. that he had found his 
country, and said to him, ‘ Why dost thou weep, for this is not the 
millionth part of what thou possessest now ?’ King Mehemet replied, 
God forbid that I should weep for goods and chattels: I weep 
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because I think of my father and mother, and of the days of my child- 
hood; and I cannot restrain my tears, for youth passes as a dream, 
and man knows not its value till it is passed. I swear to yon, O 
philosopher of the age, that all the riches which I possess are not 


‘worth a single day of my youth in my eyes.’ ” 


The incident of the magic sleep into which King Fidous is 
thrown, and during which, though it lasts but a brief while, he 
appears to pass for several years through many vicissitudes of 
fortune, reminds us of the story of the infidel Caliph of Egypt 
which Addison has told in No. 94 of the Spectator. 

Some of the shorter tales are also admirable —perhaps even better 
than the long one. Nothing can be more full of fantastic inven- 
tion than “The Disputed Maiden” and “The Tale of a Skull ;” 
while “ The Wife with Two Husbands” is a sort of marital “ Box 
and Cox,” singularly droll and amusing. 

Mr. Wells has added some pithy and thoughtful “ Turkish Pro- 
verbs,” and a few translations of Oriental verse, rather uncouth in 
the metres, but, in the midst of many puerile extravagances, glow- 
ing at times with the odorous warmth of Eastern poetry, as in 
these lines from a poem on Spring :— 


*‘ The scent of the roses, as it upwards flies, 
Meets the dew of the morn as it comes from the skies; 
And together they mingle and downward fall, ) 
Every drop of the dew rose-water all.” 


The volume altogether is very interesting, and deserves a permanent 
place by the side of the “ Arabian Nights.” 








THE MAGAZINES. 


THE Magazines for December having reached us only a few hours 
before we go to press, we must be content with a very cursory ex- 
amination. 


Fraser opens with an article on the “ Politics and Prospects of 
Spain,” which furnishes a good summary of recent events in that 
kingdom, and a vivid picture of the manners of the people, the details 
of which have been derived from various modern travellers and 
historians. The writer believes that the former credit, glory, and 
prosperity of Spain might be revived if the popular party would con- 
sent to fight the constitutional battle fairly, or the Ministers would 
consistently follow out an enlightened policy. “The Military Situa- 
tion in India” is an essay apparently by a military man, in which we 
are told that England, at the present time, “totters on the lofty 
pinnacle of European influence,” and that “the shadow of her power 
has grown less, because its inner strength and substance are no longer 
in the same proportion to the demands on them ”’—a figure of speech 
which we confess we are at a loss to understand. He tells us that 
“the broad question,” as between England and India, “is whether 
England shall or shall not be able, on emergency, to withdraw forty 
thousand of her troops from the East ;”’ and although he conceives this 
to be possible in the abstract, he thinks that it will not be practicable 
as long as the control of military matters in India is left to the local 
Government. “A. K. H. B.” has some pleasant and thoughtful 
remarks ‘‘Concerning Roadside Stations,’ considered as types of 
those temporary opinions which men sometimes mistake for the final 
resulta of their intellectual inquiries. ‘ Days of Derry” is a story of 
the civil war in Ireland in the days of William ILI. In “ The Gaing 
of the Church of England in 1865” we have a retrospect of those legal 
and other decisions during the year which, in the opinion of the writer, 
will give additional strength to the Church by enlarging and liberalizing 
her views. We are told that “there are several indications that the 





flood-tide of wild alarm which covered the whole theological coast 
during the last five years is gradually ebbing, and that the doctrines 
which in 1861 were treated as an attack upon the fundamentals of 
the faith are now finding exponents even in those who were most 
inclined to set themselves against the very smallest advances of 
criticism.” The essay on “ Fiction and its Uses” would be the stronger 
if divested of certain flammery with which the writer has overlaid it; 
and the article on *‘ Mr. Carlyle”’ weshould have liked better, had more 
of it been devoted to a criticism on the generai characteristics of that 
writer’s style and the effect of his teaching, and less to the mere facts 
of Frederick the Great’s career. 

To Macmillan Lady Duff Gordon contributes a “ Letter from 








Egypt,” marked by all her usual vivacity and spirit. The Rev. Mr. 
H. Whitehead relates, from his own personal recollections, the 
circumstances attending the sudden and fearful outbreak of cholera in 
the Berwick-street district of St. James’s, Westminster, at the com- 
mencement of September, 1854, which was clearly traced to the 
water of a pamp in Broad-street, Soho, poisoned by the leakage of a 
drain and cesspool. Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole has an article on 
“ Modern Commentaries on the Bible,” mainly based on Dr. Light- 
foot’s work on “St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians,” already noticed 
in this journal. A brief, but feeling and appreciative, tribute to the 
memory of poor Mrs. Gaskell follows, and is succeeded by some 
“Notes from Oriel College Hall, about 1827,” by Francis Trench, 
A.M., full of reminiscences of several of the leading or rising minds of 
the Church some forty years ago. But perhaps the most important 
article in the number is Mr. Goldwin Smith’s paper on “The Case of 
the Alabama,” of which, without entering into all the opinions it 
enunciates, we may say that it is written in a very temperate 


| jadicial spirit. 


The miscellaneous contents of the Cornhill are conficed to four 
articles: ‘ Ronda Fair,” a bit of Spanish life, with a needlessly 
ticular and almost sickening account of a bull-fight ; Recollections 
of the Life of Joseph Heywood, and Some of his Thoughts about 
Music,” a story, not an essay; * The Old Showman, onieeee . 
of gossip about Richardson and theother great Bartlemy 
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of bygone times; and “ The Family of Temple,” in which we find some 
very interesting particulars concerning the ancestry of Lord Palmerston, 
and the celebrated members of that stock in previous centuries. 
Mrs. Gaskeli’s “ Wives and Danghters,” to which an additional and 
melancholy interest is now given by the premature decease of the 
authoress, is not yet finished, nor do we see land in the companion- 
romance of “ Armadale.” 


The Dublin University is again characterized by its pleasant anti- 
quarian flavour. The gossip abont “ Glastonbury Abbey, Past and 
Present,” is continued, and in “ Early Celtic Stories” and “ Vestiges 
of the Picts and Gael” we are introduced to some very interesting 
facts and fancies connected with the primitive inhabitants of these 
islands. ‘Scenes in the Transition Age from Cwsar to Christ’ have 
reference this month to the rising of Boadicea; and the final political 
article, “The Relations of England with America,” advocates the en- 
couragement of a more cordial feeling between the two countries. 


The Argosy—the new sixpenny Monthly Magazine started by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co.—has put forth avery good first number. 
Mr. Charles Reade leads off with four chapters of a novel called 
“ Griffith Gaunt,” in which the characters seem to be well planted 
for interest in the future; and Arminius Vimbéry, the Hungarian 
traveller in the East, supplies a curious and entertaining paper on 
‘* The Round of Life in Bokhara.” Under the title of “‘ The Infiorata 
of Genzano,” we have some pleasant reminiscences of Italian travel, 
illustrated by woodcuts; and in Mr. George MacDonald’s “ Journey 
Rejourneyed,” another bit of foreign adventure. “The Natural History 
of Scotchmen” is smart and pithy. Mr. Alexander Smith’s “ Essay 
on an Old Subject,” though somewhat over-facile in the style, 
has some. suggestive points; while Miss Frances Power Cobbe’s 
“Fenians of Ballybogmucky” is a very excellent picture of Irish 
peasant life by one who knows it well. There are also some pretty 
poems by Miss Jean Ingelow, Miss Isa Craig, and others; two full- 
page illustrations (not very good); a glaring and ugly cover, and 
some rather small and bad printing. 


Temple Bar is excellent this month. Mr. Sala rattles away with 
his *‘ Streets of the World,” picturing, in his usual discursive fashion, 
the Corso San Francisco of Milan. He is wrong, however, in describ- 
ing John Scott, the editor of the London Magazine in which the 
“Elia” Essays appeared, as a high Tory. He. was a moderate 
Liberal, and the duel in which he perished arose out of his defence of 
the London Liberals against the Edinburgh Tories of Blackwood. 
**Carl Maria von Weber” is a well-written sketch of the life of that 
highly-gifted and unfortunate man. “ Patents and Patentees” 
abounds in curious information; and in the article “‘Two Poets of 
England” we find some judicious remarks on Wordsworth and Walter 
Savage Landor. 


The St. James’s Magazine continues Miss Braddon’s story, ‘‘ The 
Lady’s Mile,” as well as “The Village Doctor,” by the author of 


** Shirley Hall Asylum,” and contains, moreover, some readable essays 
and sketches. 


In Good Words we note, besides other interesting matter, Part IT. 
of Mr. J. M. Ludlow’s “President Lincoln Judged by his Own 
Words ”—an examination of the State speeches and papers of that 
remarkable man down to the time of his assassination. 


The Sunday Magazine is, as usual, filled with articles bearing on 
religious subjects. 


We can simply acknowledge the receipt of the Sixpenny Magazine 
the Day of Rest, the Boys’ Monthly Magazine, the Boys’ Own Maga- 
zine, the Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, and the Young English- 
woman. 


_— of the Magazines as have not yet arrived we must notice next 
week. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Cholera Prospects : compiled from Personal Observations in the East. 
By Tilbury Fox, M.D. Lond. (Hardwicke.)—Dr. Fox having spent 
several months in the East, in most of those localities where the 
cholera was lately raging with so much intensity, a treatise from his 
pen on the origin of that frightful malady must necessarily be 
valuable. He contends that the true primal seat of cholera is India. 
From thence it is transmitted, either by the wind or by vessels, to 
Egypt and Arabia, and in those countries it is fostered by the enormous 
body of Mohammedans on their religious pilgrimage to Mecca. The 
Egyptian cities are filthy in the last degree; at Cairo, owing to the 
drainage of the town being carried into the river, “the Nile is but 
one large cesspool, and the water, which is used by the natives, is 
obtained direct from the river, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
large barracks, and the assemblage of all the grain, country, and 
pleasure boats, which give their refuse to it.” At most other towns 
and villages, the water is equally bad, and even that of the wells is 
extremely filthy. The habits of the pilgrims are in the highest degree 
uncleanly ; the overcrowding is excessive, the heat tropical, and the 
food eaten by the pilgrims mostly unripe or over-ripe fruit. When 
to these conditions are added the facts that every one of the 
700,000 pilgrims has to sacrifice an animal at Mecca, and that many 
of the men die on the road even in ordinary seasons, it will be seen 
what a hotbed is provided for the growth and spread of cholera. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Fox is of opinion that the disease originates, not in 
Arabia or Egypt, but in India. He believes the poison was this year 
transported from India to Mecca, and he says he has ascertained that, 
before avy cholera appeared at the latter place, several British vessels 
originally from Singapore, which arrived at Jedda in the beginning of 
last March, Jost a fearful number by cholera. From these vessels the 
infection seems to have spread to Mokullah and Mecca. “ Cholera 
was raging in the Bombay Presidency and in Java,” says our authority, 
long before it showed its appearance at Mokullah and other parts of 
the Arabian coast ; and I am positively informed by the learned secre- 
tary to the Epidemiological Society that it was rife at Aden at the same 








time; that is, before and in the line of the arrival of pilgrims on their 
way to Mecca.” Dr. Fox, however, fears that, if preventive measures 
cannot be taken, the disease will before long be naturalized in Mecca 
and the adjacent lands, and so get nearer and nearer to England. t He 
thinks that one cause of the original generation of cholera in India is 
the large consumptiun by the natives of bad rice—of rice affected 
with a fungous growth, producing a sort of ergotized condition of the 
grain; and he warns the English public that unwholerome rice is 
frequently imported into this country, and that the late rice crops im 
Egypt were very bad and very dirty. Dr. Tytlcr, in 1833, traced 
several of our own cholera cases to the eating of rice in a diseased 
state; and the same thing has been observed in other countries. As 
regards the best mode of living to avoid cholera, Dr. Fox recommends 
abundance of nutritious diet, and a sparing use of stimulants. His 
pamphlet, an abstract of which was read before the Harveian Soc 

on the 2nd of November, is very interesting, and the facts it sets fort 
should be considered by the International Sanitary Conference which 
is to assemble at Constantinople. 

The Supremacy Question. An Essay called forth by the Judgment 
of the Judicial Committee in the Case of the South African Church. 
By the Rev. George Edward Biber, LL.D., incumbent of Roehamp- 
ton. (Rivingtons.)—Dr. Biber has reprinted from the Colonial 
Church Chronicle some articles treating the question of Supremacy 
“in its successive phases, Theocratic, Imperial or Royal, Papal, and 
Popular.” The judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council upon the petition of the Bishop of Natal appears very unsatis- 
factory in the reverend gentleman’s eyes. He says:—“ It is a heap 
of negations, set forth in a mass of legal verbiage. There is an 
appellant—but he is a nonentity. There is a respondent—but he is & 
nonentity likewise. There is a judgment appealed from—but that 
too is a nonentity. The court which pronounced that jadgment is a 
nonentity ; and so is the law under which the court proceeded. There 
is not a single item in the case, be it persona or res, jus or le, that 
has any real existence. The whole affair is reduced to a mere phan- 
tasmagoria of unsubstantial shadows.” In this spirit, Dr. Biber dis- 
cusses the various forms of supremacy, and, as concerns the fature, 
contends that the so-called ‘‘ Royal Supremacy” must be done away 
with, since it is nothing more than *‘ Popular Supremacy” thinly dis- 
guised—that is to say, as the writer explains his meaning, the 
supremacy over the Church of “ the nominees of the popular will,” 
who are often hostile to orthodoxy. The Royal, or Popular, 
Supremacy being done away with, the Church is to “ fall back” (we 
use the Doctor’s own words) “upon the Supremacy of Christ, which 
no power of this world ever can abrogate, and upon the spiritual power 
inherent in the Episcopate as the representation of that supremacy.” 
Dr. Biber writes in a violent High Church spirit; but no doubt there 
are many to whom his ideas will be welcome. 


The Fairy Tales of Science. A Book for Youth. By John Cargill 
Brough. (Griffith and Farran.)—We have no taste for that species 
of hodge-podge, half science and half fairy fiction, of which this book 
is a specimen. Science is an admirable thing, and fairy tales are 
admirable things; but to combine the two is to spoil both. The 
object, we are aware, is to recommend science to young people; to 
sweeten the lip of the cup, in order that what is assumed to be a 
nauseous draught may go down. But a case is supposed which we 
do not believe has any real existence. If properly handled, science 
is not repulsive even to the young. For the unlearned generally, it 
must of course be treated in a style as much removed as possible from 
abtruse technicalities. The great central facts must be presented, 
to the exclusion of elaborate and perplexing details; and, above all 
things, the readershould not be credited with knowing anything of the 
subject, which should be concisely explained, from the very rudiments 
upwards. But to import the utterly foreign elements of imagination 
and fancy into the matter-of-fact regions of science, is to solicit the 
reader’s interest under a false pretence, and to confuse him by a gra- 
tuitous masquerade. Such stories can never be good as fairy tales, 
because they lack the great element of human adventure; and they 
are bad as science, because they are wanting in exactness, which is 
the very life of science. In the work before us, the grotesque element 
is less obtruded than might be anticipated; but it is there, and to 
that extent is a drawback. As, however, the book is now in a second 
edition after a period of seven years from the first issue, we must needs 
conclude that it has found admirers. The illustrations by Mr. C. H. 
Bennett are very clever and fanciful. 


Beeton’s Christmas Annual. Edited by the Publisher. 
Beeton.) — “What are ‘ Hatch-ups’?” has probably been asked 
several times during the last month. ‘“ Hatch-ups,” it would seem, 
is the name of the principal feature in ‘‘ Beeton’s Christmas Annual” 
—a set of stories told by some schoolboys in the dark, after they have 
gone to bed. The general idea is similar to that which Mr. Dickens 
and bis coadjutors have made so popular in the Christmas numbers of 
All the Year Round, and the style of writing is to some extent the 
same. The introduction, giving an account of schoolboy life at Miss 
Snell’s establishment, is amusingly written, and the stories are fairly 
enough done; but there is an absurdity about the scheme, and the 
style of narration is ridiculously inappropriate when we recollect that 
the speakers are boys. This kind of thing, however, appears to be 
a recognised Christmas folly, and critical protests would probably be 
made in vain. In addition to these “ Hatch-up” narratives, there 
are some other stories, a burlesque tragedy, by Mr. F. 0. Burnand 
“for the Theatre Royal Back Drawing-room,” card-tricks, * Prophecies 
for the Year 1866,” drolleries, and miscellanea. Some of the illus- 
trations are very amusing—particularly the one consisting of fancifal 
letters forming the phrase “ Hatch-ups,” which is full of grotesque 
fancy. The “ Annual” will afford plenty of entertainment for winter 
evenings. 

Lyra Messianica. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. (Long- 
mans & Co.)—The Voice of Christian Life bd Senn A Hymns and 
Hymn-writers of Many Lands and Ages. By the Author of “Chro- 
nicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family.” (Nisbet & Co.)—These are 
both new editions, and we are therefore exonerated from criticizing 
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them at any great length. The first, however, has been so con- | 
siderably recast that it assumes somewhat the character of a new | 
book. The majority of those hymns which had before appeared in 
print have been omitted, and the available space has been filled by | 
original pieces, by hymns less widely known, and by new translations. | 
The book is now a very interesting collection of the sacred poetry of 
the chief Christian nations; but we must again protest against the | 
barbarous mode of printing, in a sham, semi-Gothic type, on a species 
of superior whitey-brown paper. The object, we suppose, is to look 
ascetic and monkish; but, as Parson Evans says, “ it is very affecta- 
tions.””—Of “ The Voice of Christian Life in Song” we need only say 
that we are glad to see it in a second edition, 


The Illustrated History and Traditions of London. Part I. (F. Pit- 
man.)—A good popular History of London is wanted. Whether the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


present work will efficiently supply the want, we will not undertake | 
, personal reminiscences of his own career, and, although he does not 


to say from glancing simply at one part. The matter, however, seems 


to us too much broken up into separate headings, instead of being | 


given as a continuous narrative. Several woodcuts adorn the pages 
of the history; but they are mostly, if not all, old ones, some having 
already appeared in “ Knight’s London.” They seem, nevertheless, 
to have worn well, and to many they will be quite new. 


The Weather Almanack for 1866. By Orlando Whistlecraft. (Simp- 


kin, Marshall, & Co.)—Why the compilers of Almanacks should be | 


so fond of assuming grotesque names, such as “ Orlando Whistle- 
craft,” it would be difficult to say ; but we suppose there is something 
in it which amuses the bucolic mind. Mr. Whistlecraft lays claim to 
being a great weather prophet; but, as the weather varies very much 
in different parts of the country, it would be odd if he was not some- 
times right somewhere. However, there is useful matter for agri- 
culturists in his Almanack, and so we commend it to farmers in 
general, and to East Anglians (whom it specially addresses) in 
particular. 

Indian Weights and Measures: their Condition and Remedy. By 
Charles E. Gover, Principal, Military Male Orphan Asylum, Madras. 
(Asylam Press, Madras.)—The facts described and the opinions advo- 
cated in this pamphlet are too technical in their nature, and too local 
in their application, for us to enter into discussion as to their worth or 
validity. Mr. Gover finds fault with the want of uniformity in the 
weights and measures of India, and he adduces several instances 
which certainly indicate a very perplexing state of things. No doubt 
a change is necessary, and Mr. Gover makes some suggestions for 
establishing a more coherent system. How far those suggestions 
are practicable or desirable, we have no means of judging. They 
who are familiar with Indian standards must examine the author's 
theories for themselves. 


New Charades for the Drawing-room. By the Author of “A Trap 
to Catch a Sunbeam.” (Routledge & Sons.)—Beeton’s Riddle Book. 
Illustrated. (S. O. Beeton.)—The author of “A Trap to Catch a 
Sunbeam” has written some capital charades for acting. They are, 
in truth, excellent little dramas for drawing-room performance, of 
appropriate length, embodying positive stories, and affording scope for 
some delineation of character. They will, we are sure, be in no 
small requisition in the coming Christmas holidays.—The “ Riddle 
Book” issued by Mr. Beeton is also a very amusing volnme. It 
contains upwards of five hundred charades, enigmas, rebuses, lunes, 
conundrums, puzzles, &c., of varying merit, but some very good 
indeed ; and it is illustrated by many quaint and fantastic woodcuts. 

Life of Jefferson Davis. From Authentic Sources. By a South 
Carolinian. (Bacon & Co.)—As a brief epitome of the American 
civil war, of the causes out of which it grew, and of the course of 
events to which it gave rise, this little volume will be found useful by 
those who wish to preserve on their bookshelves some record, more 
permanent than that of the newspapers, of one of the most momentous 
struggles of modern times. Although written by a South Carolinian, 
the tone is rather Federal than Confederate; but one of the merits of 
the work is, that it is not written in a spirit of partizanship, but states 
the main facts very fairly, and with little obtrusion of personal 
opinion. The more important State documents of Mr. Davis are given 
in fall ; and this adds to the authenticity and interest of the narrative. 
Such a work cannot be accepted as a complete history of the war, or 
a sufficing account of the leader of Secession ; but it will serve very 
well as a stop-gap. 

Aunt Emma. By the Author of “ Rose and Kate.”—Try and Trust. 
By L—s—n, author of “Arthur Morland.”—Ernie Elton, the Lazy 
Boy. By Elizabeth Eiloart. (All published by Routledge & Sons.)— 
Here are three story-books for children, in bright scarlet and gold 
covers, and with illustrations. The two first are moral tales, with a 
religious feeling running through them; the third is a piece of good, 
hearty fun, which will doubtless be appreciated by many young ones. 
We must leave a more particular examination to heads of families, 
and those who live in happy subjection under the heads. 


Standard Poetry Book. Selected from the Best Authors. (Routledge 
& Sons.)—The selections here made are certainly from the best 
authors, and the editor’s choice has been very inclusive; but there 
is not enough of any one author to give the reader a sufficient notion 
of his genius. 

John Dryden: in Defence. By John Skelton, Advocate; Author of 
* Nugw Critice” and “A Campaigner at Home.” (Longmans & 
Co.)—This is a reprint of an article which appeared in the August 
number of Fraser’s Magazine, of which the object was to defend the 
moral character of Dryden from the charges of worldliness and time- 
serving brought against it by Lord Macaulay and others. We noticed 
it in connection with the Magazine in which it was printed at the time 
of its appearance, and need not now do more than repeat that in our 
opinion the defence is not very satisfactory. 

We have also received a new edition of The Perpetual Curate 
(Blackwood & Sons) ;—Mamma’s Morning Gossips, or Little Bits for 


| 


Friend —a collection of stories and pictures for the young, imbued 
with a strong religious sentiment (Seeley & Co.);—The Children’s 
Prize, edited by J. Erskine Clark, M.A. (Macintosh)—a religious 
miscellany for the young ;—and Lame Annie, or the Wounded Lamb, 
by a clergyman (Same Pablisher)—a tale for juvenile readers, of 
which the general characteristics may be inferred from t'e title. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Me. P. T. Barnum, since the destruction of his New York 
Museum by fire, has, we understand, been occupying his time 
in preparing for the press his long-promised work, “The Humbugs 
of the World.” The author, we believe, gives some curious 


object to be styled “ hambug” himself, says that activity and business 
foresight are amongst the worst charges which can be laid at his 
door. Having made a comfortable fortune, it is understood that Mr. 


_ Barnum now desires to devote the remainder of his days to his 


| 








Little Birds—a pretty volame for oung children, written by 
Mrs. Frances Freeling Broderip, onl hinstrated by her brother, 
Thomas Hood the Younger (Griffith & Farran);—The Children’s | 


country’s good, and he proposes to establish a National Museum in 
New York, and present the same to his countrymen. Mr. Barnum 
has secured the services of some eminent literary and scientific men, 
and in company with these he proposes to travel through the Old 
World soliciting contributions of all kinds from the different Govern. 
ments towards his American Museum. It is expected that the 


| different U.S. Embassies will assist him in transmitting his curiosities 


to their destination. Mr. Barnum has arranged to publish his book 
in London. 


We hear from across the Channel that M. Thiers has completed a 
“History of Florence” in ten volumes, and, farther, that he has 
disposed of the work for 100,000f. A Paris correspondent surmises 
that he has, perhaps, completed the first volume of the history, and 
sold the whole work for the amount named. 


Of the new Sixpenny Magazine, the Argosy, we believe Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co. sold upwards of 20,000 copies on the day of 
publication. It has been whispered that some of the longer articles, 
which, from press of matter, cannot find a place in Good Words, will 
make their appearance before the reading world in the pages of the 
new Magazine. 


Macmillan’s Magazine starts the new year with a novel from 
the pen of the Hon. Mrs. Norton. It will be entitled “Old Sir 
Douglas.” 


The Cornhill Magazine will also inaugurate 1866 by giving its 
readers a new novel, to appear from month tc month. The title has 
not yet been disclosed, but the author is Mr. Anthony Trollope. 


Good Words has issued its programme for the coming year. It 
promises a new story by Mrs. Oliphant, entitled ‘Madonna Mary, a 
Story of Modern English Life;” a new series of Travel Papers by 
Norman Macleod, D.D.; a series of Papers on our Common Faith, by 
Dean Alford, Dr. Guthrie, Dr. Hamilton, and cthers; and a series of 
Character Sketches, by Anthony Trollope, William Gilbert, Sarah 
Tytler, Mrs. Henry Wood, Alexander Smith, and others. 


Some of our readers may remember having seen of late in the 
London second-hand booksellers’ windows a number of copies of a 
curious work with grotesque illustrations, entitled “Masques et B »uffons 
(Comédie Italienne), Texte et Dessins par Maurice Sand, Gravures par 
A. Mancean.” The engraver to this work recently died, after a long 
and painful illness, Madame Sand watching his bedside during the 
whole time with the care and anxiety ofa mother. The funeral is thus 
described by a foreign journalist :—‘ A modest faneral left, at three 
o’clock Wednesday, the house inhabited by Mdme. George Sand, at 
the extremity of the village of Palaiseau. The coffin, covered with 
flowers, contained the mortal remains of Alex. Manceau, one of our 
most distinguished engravers, the secrétary and the devoted friend of 
the illustrious woman who nursed him with maternal tenderness during 
his long illness. Manceau was forty-eight years old. The charms of 
his mind, and the solid qualities of his heart, had won him the affec- 
tion and sympathy of all the guests of Nohant. He leaves remark- 
able works with which his name will be associated. He engraved from 
Maurice Sand’s pictures the admirable illustrations of ‘ Masques et 
Bouffons’ We likewise owe to his elegance and firm hand the 
engravings of Couture’s likenesses of Beranger and George Sand, and 
his admirable engravings of Horace Vernet’s pictures. Manceau 
likewise cultivated letters. Shortly after the performance of the 
‘ Marquis de Villemer,’ the Odéon brought out with success a piece 
in verse, ‘Une Journée a Dresde,’ of which Manceau was the author. 
Afflicted for some years with consumption, he expired slowly and with 
perfect calmness. Manceau’s father (a porter of the Palace of the 
Luxembourg) and brother were the mourners. Numerous friends, 
among whom we noticed Maurice Sand (who gave his arm to his 
mother), Alexandre Dumas, jun., Nadar, &c., followed the coffin. It 
was carried directly from the house to the village cemetery. There, 
one of Mdme. George Sand’s and our friends, M. Boutet, paid, in the 
name of all of us, a last adieu tothe friend who had quitted us to falfil 

his destiny elsewhere.” , 

It is said that the unfortunate M. Rogeard, author of the “ Propos 
de Labienus,” after having fled from France to Belgium, and being 
sent thence to Luxembourg, has in turn been ousted by the 
Government of that Province, and now finally determines to take up 
his abode in England. 

P:ior to the publication of “ Chansons des Rues et des Bois” by the 
Messrs. Seana, of Brussels, Victor Hugo, their author, quitted 
Guernsey, and took up his residence in the Belgian capital. It is ex- 
pected he will remain there for some time. 

Two antiquarian works of some interest are announced from the 


. of the Works of John 
Clarendon Press: “‘A Catalogue Sy of Christ 


Wyclif.” Walter W: Shirley, D.D., 
Gharch ; and * Two Uf the Saxon Chronicles, with Supplementary 
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Extracts from the others,” edited, with Introduction, Notes, and a 
Glossarial Index, by John Earle, M.A., professor of Anglo-Saxon. 

‘¢ Maunder’s Treasury” series will shortly include “The Treasury 
of Bible Knowledge,” on a similar plan to the other volumes in this 
series. The work will be by the Rev. John Ayre, M.A., and will 
include numerous maps and “strictly illustrative” engravings. Of 
the first work in this series, the ‘Treasury of Knowledge,” compiled 
by the veritable Mauader, we believe Messrs. Longman & Co. have 
sold upwards of 110,000 copies. 

The * Handbook” mania has spread to France; and, amongst 
other odd subjects treated of in this convenient manner, may be 
mentioned one by the Count de Montigny bearing the singular title of 
«The Handbook for Outriders, Coachmen, Grooms, and Stable Boys.”’ 


Concerning the Paris Universal Exhibition, now in course of 
erection in the Chemps de Mars, M. Michel Chevalier affirms that, in 
his opinion, it will be the last of its kind, in consequence of the 
increasing difficulty of accommodating the whole world in one 
building, and that henceforth Great Exhibitions will be in classes— 
that is, a Great Exhibition of raw materials, one of machinery, another 
of textile fabrics, and so on. 

“Our Artist in Cuba” is the title of a volume of desultory 
sketches illustrating the adventures and incidents of a visit made to 
the West Indies in 1865 by Mr. George W. Carleton, the well-known 
bookseller of New York, which we believe Messrs. Bell & Daldy 
intend issuing here very shortly. In this country, as we all know, 
pleasure or health trips are made to Scotland, the Isle of Wight, 
Scarborough, or North Wales, or over to Paris, and from thence to any 
part of the Continent. Amongst New Yorkers, Cuba, down in the 


Gulf of Mexico, is a favourite place, especially if the tourist is at all | 
delicate. Mr. Carleton has illustrated his work with fifty wood | 


engravings. 

A correspondent of the morning papers complains of the dilapidated 
condition of the memorial to John Howard, the philanthropist, in 
Bedford, near to which town this distinguished man formerly resided 
on his estate. The correspondent says:— About ninety years ago, 
the great philanthropist caused a free church to be erected in the town 
of Bedford, in which he was accustomed to worship. His monuments 


edition ; and “ A Short History of England, down to the Reformation,” 
by Goldwin Smith, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History. 


Messrs. James Nispet & Co. have in preparation, ‘‘ Sermons by the 
Lord Bishop of Ripon,” 8vo.; ‘ Miscellaneous Sermons,” by the Rev. 
Arthur Roberts, M.A., author of “Sermons on the Parables;” “The 
Golden Diary of Hearts-Converse with Jesus in the Book of Psalms,” 
by the Rev. Dr. Edersheim Forguay; ‘“‘ Home in the Holy Land,” by 
Mrs. Firm, crown 8vo.; and “ Pre-Adamite Man, or the Story told by 
our Old Planet and its Inhabitants, told by Scripture and Science,” 
new edition, post 8vo. 


The Messrs. CasseLL announce the speedy publication, in penny 
weekly numbers and sixpenny monthly parts, of a pictorial edition of 
Banyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” The illustrations—one hundred in 
number—will be by Mr. H. C. Selous and Mr. P. Priolo, and the work 


| will be completed in about fifty-two weekly issues. 


Next Tuesday, M. Pion will publish a book called “‘ Voyage de 
S. M. Napoléon III. en Algérie,” written by M. Florian Pharaon, and 
illustrated by M. A. Darjou. 


** Récits et Biographies de |’Histoire de France” is the title of a 
résumé of the annals of France just published by ALFreD MAME ET 
Fits (of Tours). 

The last work of M. Pierre Véron, “La Foire aux Grotesques,” is 
said to be a great success. 

M. Alfred Assolant has published at Micust Livy’s a romance full 
of adventure, called ‘‘ Gabriel de Chénevert.” 

Faure & Co. announce a new novel by Leopold Stapleaux, called 
‘Le Chateau de la Rage.” 


DENTU announces the first volume of the new work of M. Eagéne 
Mirecourt, called “‘ Avant, Pendant, et Aprés la Terreur.” 





in St. Paul’s Cathedral and this building are the only memorials of a | 
man whom the nation delighted to honour. The one speaks of his | 


sublime benevolence, the other of the Divine source from which it 
was derived. The memorial at Bedford is in a dilapidated condition, 
and requires immediate restoration ata cost of about £1,000. [ feel 
sure it will only be necessary to make this known to the nation to 
elicit some tangible proof of its appreciation of self-denial so rare and 
benevolence so pure.” 


The new reading-room of the Paris Imperial Library, which we | 


described a short time since as being built in the form and on the 
plan of our British Museum reading-room, is rapidly approaching 
completion. It will be lighted by nine cupolas, decorated with land- 
scapes, bas-reliefs, caryatides, &c.; and there will be tables for about 
1,100 readers. 

It is now stated that the old house at Kensington, about to he 
pulled down for the railway, is not that in which Sir Isaac Newton 
either lived or died. Newton’s house is now a boarding-school, and 
it is not at present marked for destruction. 

The proprietorship of the Gentleman’s Magazine is reported to have 
changed hands. It will in future be published by Messrs. Bradbury, 
Evans, & Co., Whitefriars. 


A new Monthly is announced by Messrs. Groompripce & Sons, to 


be entitled The Household, a Magazine of Domestic Economy and 
Home Enjoyment. 


Messrs. ADAM & CHARLES BLACK will shortly publish “ Constitu- | 
tionalism of the Future,” by James Lorimer, M.A., Regius Professor | 


of Pablic Law in the University of Edinburgh. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. add a few more works to their recent | 


list of announcements :—“ The Twenty-third Psalm,” with richly 
coloured emblematic borders, small 4to., bevelled boards; “ The 


Three Kings of Orient,” a Christmas Carol, illuminated, small 4to., — 


bevelled boards; “ The Frogs’ Parish Clerk, and his Adventures in 
Foreign Lands,” by Thomas Archer, author of ‘* Wayfe Summers,” 
&e., with twenty illustrations, beautifully printed on toned paper, 


imperial 12mo., cloth, gilt edges; “The Autocrat of the Breakfast | 


Table,” by Oliver W. Holmes, new illustrated edition, with twenty- 


four engravings on wood by Linton, from designs by J. Gordon | 
Thompson, small 8vo.; and “ Little Foxes, or the Insignificant Little | 


Habits which Mar Domestic Happiness,’ by Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, fine paper edition, post 8vo. : 


Mr. ALEXANDER STRAHAN promises to issue the following new works 


during the winter:—“*The Reign of Law,” Essays by the Duke of | 


Argyll, post 8vo.; “ Family Prayers for the Christian Year,” by 
Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury; “Travels in the Sclavonic 
Provinces of Turkey in Europe,” by G. Muir Mackenzie and A. P. 
Irby,” demy 8vo., with illustrations; “Lives of Indian Officers,” 


forming a Biographical History of the Civil and Military Services, by | 
John W. Kaye, author of the “ Life of Lord Metcalfe,” &c., 2 vols. | 
demy 8vo. ; a new volume of Fairy Tales, by Hans Christian Andersen, — 


translated by Augusta Piesner and Susan Rugeley Powers, with 
illustrations ; “ How to Use the New Testament,” by Henry Alford, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury ; “‘ Hymns and Hymn Writers of Germany,” 
by W. Fleming Stevenson, 2 vols.; and “‘ Familiar Lectures on Scientific 
Subjects,” by Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart., small crown 8vo. 


Messrs. Macmitnan & Co. promise, in addition to the long list 
recently given, “Typical Forms of Animal Life,” illustrated by 
descriptions and drawings of dissections, by George Rolleston, 
M.D., F.R.S., Linacre Professor of Physiology; “Greek Verbs, Irre- 
gular and Defective,” their forms, meaning, and quantity, embracing 
all the tenses used by Greck writers, with references to the passages 
in which they are found, by the Rev. William Veitch ,new and revised 


M. Jules Noirit has published at the house of ACHILLE Faure, a 
romance entitled “‘ Haydée.” 

The Librairie Cournol announces a curious work by two well-known 
writers for the press, MM. Alfred Tranchant and Jules Ladimir, 
entitled ‘‘ Les Femmes Militaires de la France.” 

The fifth and last volume of the “ Histoire de France,” by M. A. 
Trognon, has just appeared at Hacuerre’s. The French Academy 
has awarded the “ Grand Prix Gobert”’ to this work. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Adrienne Hope, by M. M. Hayes. Cr. 8vo., £1. 1s. 
Andersen's Tales for Children, translated by A. Wehnert. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 
Australian Babes (The) inthe Wood. Imp. 16mo., 1s. 6d. 
Ballantine (J.), 100 Songs. Feap., 5s. 
Saguenins Good Women, by Author of “‘ The Heic of Redclyffe.” 2nd series, 
Feap., 7s. 
Black Sane and Brown. 8vo., ls. 
Bowes (G.), Illustrative Gatherings for Preachers and Teachers. Vol. II. 2ad 
edit. Feap., 5s. 
British Controversialist. Vol. XXII[. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Broderip (F. F.), Mamma’s Morning Gossips. Feap., 4to., 3s, 
Burritt (E.), Walk from London to the Land’s End. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 
By the Loch and River. 40 illustrations. Oblong folio, £1. 1s. 
Charlesworth (Rev. E. G.), The Word in the Heart. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
| Clyffards (The) of Clyffe. 3vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d, 
Cornhill Magazine (The). Vol. XUI. S8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Crosland (Mrs, N.), The Island of the Rainbow. 18mo., 1s. 6d, 
Cruikshank (G,) Adventures of Mr. Lambkin. 16mo., 1s, 
| Cumming (Rev. John), Behold the Bridegroom Cometh. Feap., 5s. 
| De Laspée (H.), Calisthenics. 2nd edit. Royal 8vo., £1. 1s. 
| Dickens (er roaby Rudge. Cheap edit. Vol. II, Or. 8vo., 2s. 
_ Everard (Rev. G.), Day by Day. Feap., 3s. 
_ Eyre (Mary), Over the Pyrenees into Spain. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 
| Faith Unwin’s Ordeal, by G. M. Craik. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. ls, 
Family Friend (The), Volume for Christmas. Cr, 8vo , 3s. 6d. 
| Fifi: or the Memoirsofa Canary Bird. 2nd edit. 16mo., 3s, 64, 


Gaskell (Mrs.), Cousin Phillis, and other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d. 
Giles’ Keys to the Classics.—Plautus. 18mo., 2s, 6d. 
ace | Lawton’s Adventures. Cr. 4to., 5s. 
Headley (J. T.), Sacred Mountains. New edit. 18mo., 1s. 
Hillier (O. P.), Pocahontas: a Poem. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
| James (G. P. R.), Castelnau. Newedit. Feap., 1s. 
Juvenile Verse and Picture Book. Cr. 4to., 7s. 6d. 
Kennedy (Gen. Sir J. 8.), Notes on the Battle of Waterloo. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Knight (C.), Shadows of the Old Booksellers. Or, 8vo., 10s, 6d. 
| Ladies’ Treasury (The), Vol. for 1865. Royal 8vo.,7s. 6d, 
Landells (E.), Home Pastime. Newedit. 3s. 6d. 
Pn -), The Life of Man Symbolized by the Months of the Year. 4to., 
| Little Katy and Jolly Jim. 18mo., 1s. 
| Marston (C. D.), Advent Sermons. Feap., 2s. 
\— Expositions of the Epistles. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Mildred Arkell, by Mrs. H. Wood. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Moon (G. W.), Elijah the Prophet. Cr. 4to., 10s. 6d. 
Mystical Beast (The) of the Revelation. Feap., ls. 4d. 
Oliendorff’s German Grammar, by Bertinchamp. 6th edit. 12mo., 5s. 6d. 
er eas Scriptures in Hebrew and English in parallel columns. Sm. 4o., 
Our Summer in the Hartz Forest. Feap., 63. 
Page (J.), Fractional Calculator. New edit. 12mo., 4s. 
Pirates (The) of the Foam, by Capt. Armstrong. Feap., 2s, 
Perils by Sea and Land, by Capt. Armstrong. Fea .» 28, 
Railway Library.—Respectable Sinners. Feap., 1s. 
| Rates and Taxes, edited by T. Hood. F 





» 6s. 
| Rouse (&.), Manual of County Courts Equitab risdicti 
| St. Bertha’s, by E. J. Worboiee, Cr, Bro, \ = Bom: Page tote 
See Saw, by F. Abeli. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 2is, 
Servants’ Magazine. Vol. 1, 1865. 1l2mo., ls. 6d. 
Showell’s Housekeeper’s Account Book, 4to., 2s, 
| Silver (A.), Elementary Botany. 18mo., 5s. 6d. 
Simson (W.), History of the Gipsies. Or. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Six Months at Freshwater. l6mo., 33. 6d. 
a a & en 8 Series,—Paul Ferroll. Feap., ls, 
_ Bongs, Sacred and Devotional, selected by J. E. Ca q 
| Standard Poetry Book (The). 12mo., 26, PSM, Bee Me 
Stanley (Dean), History of the Jewish Church. Vol. II. 8vo., 16s. 
Story (Ihe) of a Dog, by Mrs, Perring. 16mo., 1s, , 
Taine (J.), Philosophy of Art. Feap., 3s, 
ewes —_ a (The), by Capt, Plack, Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d, 
wining (L.), Readings for Visitors to Workhouses and Hospitals, Or, Svo., 58 
Walsh (J. H.), The Horse in the Stable and the Fi Pah mee 
Wayside Pillar. Fos. Ap Field, 8vo,, 12s. 
here’s the Harm? by the Author of “ Fifi.” Cr. 8yo., 6s,. 
Wilson g .C.), Lost and Found. 16mo., 5s. 7” 


| Wood (J, G.), Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, Feap., 5s. 
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